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Everyone is chuckling over i 
May Sinclair’s New Novel 4 


MR. WADDINGTON OF WYCK 


“Technically a work of art. One of the few modern novels that may be read twice.”—Maurice 
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Francis Egan in the New York Times. 
“This is Miss Sinclair’s most brilliant novel. 
Seidel Canby in ihe New York Evening Post. 


“Tt sparkles throughout with Miss Sinclair’s quiet humor. 
He is too perfect a fool to die so young.” —The Detroit 


should cease his activities with this single volume. 
News. 


As a piece of sheer virtuosity it is her best.” —Henry 


It would be too bad if Mr. Waddington 


“A gorgeous study of a middle-aged gentleman, both dolorous and comical.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“MR. WADDINGTON OF WYCK is a masterpiece of its kind.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
‘Books of Varied Interest 


ONE ACT PLAYS 
By Alice Brown 
Plays of the rich, homely, human themes which Miss 
Brown knows so well how to vitalize. Several of these 
have been performed by little theatres in Chicago and 
New York. $2.25 


THE BOOK OF LIFE: MIND AND BODY 
By Upton Sinclair 

An active and open-minded book answering vital ques- 

tions of everyday life and conduct, alive with piquant 


incidents from the author’s wide and varied experience. 
Cloth, $1.75; Paper, $.80 


THE SOUL OF AN IMMIGRANT 
By Constantine M. Panunzio 


"The personal narrative of a young Italian immigrant; 
a record of idealism and courageous attainment that 
makes a splendid document for Americanization. $2.00 


NEW VOICES 
By Marguerite Wilkinson 
The New York Times says, “NEW VOICES will fur- 
nish the key to the hearts and minds of contemporary 
poets. $2.25 


$2.00 





THE FUGITIVE 
By Rabindranath Tagore 
A new volume of poems and plays by the great Indian 
philosopher embodying his mature reflections on religion 


and life expressed in his own rare poetical medium. 
$2.00 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES IN THE 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By O. G. Sonneck 


Vivid and suggestive essays on musical history which 
will be especially welcomed by the large audience of 
writers, historians, and musicians which Mr. Sonneck has 
won. $3.00 


WOMEN PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
By Elizabeth Kemper Adams 
Prepared at the request of the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston, this study of professional 
opportunities for educated women will be helpful to wo- 
man workers everywhere. $2.50 


WHAT JAPAN THINKS 
By K. K. Kawakami 
The spontaneous, unsolicited opinions of Japanese 
writers, and thinkers on questions of grave international! 
significance. $2.00 





A Novel of Charm== 


ROADS GOING SOUTH 


By Robert L. Duffus 


A story of New England that is absolutely crisp and new. It is the essence of all that is most pro- 
found and virile in New Englandism. Joe Chapin, the last of the fine old Chapin blood, combines that 
Puritan doughtiness with a rich imagination which, through his boyhood days on the farm, his college days, 
and his life in New York, tantalizes and lures him to seek the great, unknown, mysterious lands beyond 
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Most Excellent of Anthologies . — 





“FIFTY CONTEMPORARY ONE-ACT PLAYS” 
Edited by FRANK SHAY and PIERRE LOVING : 
The New York Tribune: A complete repertoire for the little theatre 
is contained in this excellent collection of one-act plays. The work is a 
poineer in its field. No other volume shows so clearly what has been 
done in this field. Large 8vo. vol. Net $5.00 


“THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYS” 


Edited by GEORGE CRAM COOK and FRANK SHAY 
Foreword by HUTCHINS HAPGOOL 
ne the ten best plays produced by the Provincetown Players. 





News: Uniform and excellence of workmanship vari in 
subject matter. The volume is a distinct contribution to American 
dramatic art. l2mo. Net $2.50 














“BRITISH AND AMERICAN DRAMA OF 
TODAY” 
Outlines for their study by BARRETT H. CLARK 


The student, when he has completed a stady of the plays connected 
with the BRITISH AND AMERICAN DRAMA OF TO-DAY, should 
have a very definite knowledge of the essentials of dramatic technic in 
general, and the modern movement in particular. 12mo. Net $2.50 








Poems for the Pocket Satchel and Heart 


“EVERY DAY POEMS” 


By GEORGE ELLISTON 
This is a new and interesting volume and intensely human. it w 


create a real thrill for the lover of Old Fashioned e. 
12mo. Cloth. Net $1 











“THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS” (“Madretta,” “Ar 
the Shrine,” “Addio”) 
By STARK YOUNG 


Three unusual plays through all of which runs the theme of love ani 

a renunciation. All have been frequently re-acted. 
imes-Star: Handled with great skill and in each case with an art 
Net $1.3 


and a restraint that makes them most effective. 12mo. 


“STEWART KIDD MODERN PLAYS” 
Edited by FRANK SHAY 


SHAM, Frank G. ere 
THE SHEPHERD IN THE DISTANCE, Holland Hudson 
Flamer 


HEARTS TO MEND, H. A. Overstreet 
SIX WHO PASS WHILE THE LENTILS BOIL, Stewart Walke 
ONES, Eugene O'Neill 
ENTY, Floyd Dell 
TWO SLATTERNS AND A KING, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
More to follow. Art paper. Each 50 cents net 














FOR THE OUTDOOR LOVER 





“IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAMELANDS” 
By J. A. McGUIRE with an introduction by Dr. WILLIAM 
T. HORNADAY 
This’ fine narrative of achievement in the wildest outdoors is enough 
to stir the pulse of every red-blooded man and boy. 
Rod and Gun: Well worth reading not alone for the fine narrative 


of achievement but for its splendid educational value as well. 
Large 12mo. Elaborately illustrated. 


Colored cover jacket. Net $3.00 





“REMINISCENT TALES OF A HUMBLE 
ANGLER” 
By Dr. FRANK M. JOHNSON with an introduction by Dr. 
JAMES A. HENSHALL : 
For the lover of God’s great out’o’doors this volume will be a delight. 
The Continent: All diciples of Walton, real or potential, will find 
great fun and excitement in this little volume. 
lilustrated. Size handy for the potket. Net $1.50 




















“JIST HUNTIN” 


By ag RIPLEY with an introduction by DIXIE CAR- 
OLL 


The only collection of outdoor stories having the human appeal! for 
the man who has been there. 

Boston Herald: Written exceedingly well, always with obvious 
authority. Large 12mo. Illustrated colored cover jacket. Net $2.0) 








“PIGEON RAISING” 
By ALICE McLEOD 


This is a book for both fancier and market breeder. 
tions are given of the construction of houses, the care of the bird, 
preparation for market and shipment. l6mo. Net $1.50 


Full descrip 








Two Important Man Books 





“THE BIG MUSKEG” 
By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 
Author of “Wooden Spoil,” etc. An absorbing novel of compelling 
interest devoted to the great outdoors. 
Providence Journal: The best of its kind. 
12mo. Colored cover jacket. 


Coming Later Books You 





Net $2.00 








“SEX PROBLEMS OF MAN IN HEALTH AND. 
DISEASE” 
By MOSES SCHOLTZ, M.D. 


It is the first attempt to present to the general public in a thorough!) 
scientific comprehensive way all the facts of the sex life of a man. A 
youth struggling for purity in his manhood will find powerful support 
and encouragement from a scientific viewpoint. 12mo. Cloth. Net $1.0 


Should Look Forward To 














“THE BEST SHORT AMERICAN PLAYS 


1920-1921” Edited by FRANK SHAY 

This volume represents a carefull and intelligent selection of the 
best One-Act Plays produced by the Little Theatres in America during 
the season 1920-21. In the preface the editor traces the development 
of the art theatre and estimates its present importance. Net $2.50 


“HELEN’S BABIES” 
By JOHN HABBERTON 

A Memorial edition of this wonderful book which has delighted mil 
lions of people for the past wo years. Illustrated 
Moll in the delightful style o 
illustrations; 16 
Cover Boards. 


illiam J. 
the early 70’s. Sis f page color 
uli page black and whites. Bound creme in Art 

et $3.00 


“PORTMANTEAU ADAPTATIONS” 
By STUART WALKER with introduction by EDWARD 


HALE BIERSTADT 
this series includes “Gramer Gurton’s Needle,’ 


Wears a C a sequel t 
Lentils Boil” and “Nelli Jumbo.” 


Elaborately Illustrated. Net $2.50 
“FISHING WITH A BOY” The Tale of a Re- 
juvenation. ' 


By LEONARD HULIT 


Interesting to youth as well as grown-ups. Filled with real “fishing 
lore” from cover to cover. Iilustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Net $2.00 





“THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK” 


By Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 
The dogs of America, Great Britain and other countries are fully 
described in this modern work written by an authority - in’ 





reputation. The history, care and feeding, breaking breeding is 
completely covered. Elaborately illustrated. Net $3.00 


If You Are Interested in Good Books Write Our 


“THE SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP” 


By WARREN H. MILLER 
A practical how-to-make book for sportsmen. A book that the out 
door fraternity have long been looking for. 


12mo. Art paper, about $1.25. Silk cloth, about $1.75 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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CCORDING to dispatches from Washing- 
ton, officials connected with the State De- 
partment are gravely alarmed at the disposition 
shown by certain European governments and poli- 
ticians to ask the coming Washington Conference 
to consider some of the most pressing and insolu- 
ble of European international problems. They 
may well be. It is one of the doubtful aspects of 
the plan of the Conference that it combines a gen- 
eral object which is impossible of accomplishment 
with a specific object which is not impossible. 
Moreover, the failure to make any headway with 
the general object may interfere with its possible 
success in achieving its special object. The general 
object is the limitation of land armaments which is 
primarily a European matter and which can not 
be discussed without dragging inthe unsolved and 
dangerous political and economic problems of con- 
temporary Europe. France, Great Britain and 


Italy are far more interested in obtaining Amer- 
ican help in dealing with their own troubles than 
they are in helping America to pacify the Pacific. 
They will want to trade their own consent to 
American proposals with respect to the Pacific 
against American consent to assume a more active 
and responsible interest in European affairs; and to 
that end they will do their best to unload their own 
desperately serious situation on the Conference. 
It will take a great deal of adroitness, flexibility 
and firmness to prevent this division of interest 
from wrecking that part of the Conference which 
from the American point of view is most impor- 
tant—the limitation of naval armaments based 
on an agreement between Japan, Great Britain and 
the United States with respect to the future of 
China. 


THE Emergency Program adopted by the Na- 
tional Unemployment Conference is soundly con- 
ceived. It seeks primarily to provide reemploy- 
ment rather than relief, and to that end it recom- 
mends a long list of expedients which if adopted 
would quickly reemploy some of the unemployed 
and which would soon start in motion some of the 
major wheels of industry. One of the expedients 
which it most earnestly recommends is at least 
doubtful. It is that of distributing the unemploy- 
ment among a larger number of people by making 
it partial rather than complete. Manufacturers 
are advised to employ a thousand operatives for 
half of the time rather than five hundred of them 
for all of the time. There is obviously something 
to be said for this expedient, but obviously also it 
brings with it evils almost as serious as those which 
it is intended to abate. It will diminish actual 
starvation but it will increase privation and, if it 
continues long in effect, it will tend to demoralize 
the wage-earning class almost as much as would 
the complete unemployment of a smaller number 
of workers. The other expedients which all look 
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towards the immediate provision of more jobs by 
the stimulation of public and private work are far 
preferable. If adopted they would soon augment 
the demand for labor. But their adoption depends 
unfortunately on an amount of cooperation for the 
public benefit on the part of business men and 
politicians which they do not usually exhibit ex- 
cept under some form of compulsion. 


THE paradox of the economic situation is that 
demand and supply, instead of meeting in effec- 
tive opposition, are no longer on speaking terms. 
They exist simultaneously, but in distinct strata, 
or in separate spheres. There is great demand, 
but in the absence of purchasing power it is not, 
in the economist’s phrase, effective demand. Hence 
supply becomes overproduction and overproduc- 
tion issues in unemployment and an increase of the 
ineffective demand. How to break this vicious 
circle is the problem of the Conference at Wash- 
ington. It might be conjectured that the attack 
should be directed at the weakest point. What is 
the weakest point? Food, says the farmer, and 
proposes credits to enable starving Europe to take 
his surplus off his hands. Clothing, says the mer- 
chant, and proposes a “buying week” to stimulate 
consumption and clear his shelves. ‘Transporta- 
tion, cry the railroads, and propose a government 
loan of $500,000,000 to enable them to enter the 
market as purchasers. But nearly everyone will 
agree that in the housing situation there exists at 
present the greatest effective demand which is met 
by no available supply. Accordingly it is of in- 
terest to note in the same issue of the New York 
Evening Post that “building contracts awarded in 
New York and northern New Jersey for Septem- 
ber amounted to $85,900,000, the largest figure 
on record for any one month,” and that by virtue 
of the acceptance of Judge Landis’s wage decision 
by the Building Trades Council of Chicago, the 
reopening of work on $60,000,000 of contracts in 
that city was expected in the first week of October. 


THERE is a manoeuvre, not recognized we be- 
lieve in the manuals of minor tactics, by which an 
officer mzy show his adroitness in rescuing his 
company or platoon from otherwise inextricable 
complications by shouting ““As you were”; where- 
upon his’ men break ranks and return to their 
original formation. This is the latest phase of the 


British-Irish negotiations. On September 7th Mr. ' 


Lloyd George asked Mr. de Valera “whether you 
are prepared to enter a conference to ascertain 
how the association of Ireland with the community 
of nations known as the British empire can best be 
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reconciled with -Irish national aspirations.” In 
accepting the invitation Mr. de Valera incon- 
veniently asserted that the Irish envoys would en- 
ter the conference as the representatives of an in- 
dependent and sovereign state. Mr. Lloyd George 
promptly replied that this was the one thing whic! 
he could not accept, nor could he admit the claim 
as a subject of discussion at the conference, There 
followed a brisk exchange of messages until Mr. 
de Valera found occasion to say that while he did 
not expect the British government to grant this 
contention as a preliminary to the conference, it 
was, nevertheless, the subject of chief importance 
to be discussed there. To this Mr. Lloyd George 
replied by repeating the exact words of his original 
invitation, which Mr. de Valera now accepts in a 
manner satisfactory to the British cabinet. Mr. 
Lloyd George has pronounced the magic formula: 
“As you were on September 7th.” 


IT has been generally believed from the start that 
if the British and Irish representatives could once 
be assembled at the conference table, the difficulties 
between them would be arranged. This belief re- 
ceives support from the patent fact that both 
parties throughout the long preliminaries have re- 
peatedly shown their anxiety to come to agreement, 
by refusing to break off the negotiations even in 
the face of considerable provocation, It receives 
additional support from the fact that the stronger 
party is evidently the more willing to make con- 
cessions. It has been assumed throughout that 
should the negotiations fail, the British could put 
pressure upon southern Ireland amounting to the 
extermination of its inhabitants. Apparently they 
lack the will if not the power to do this. The re- 
sult of the long exchange has been to leave the 
Irish in a very strong position. They have felt out 
the enemy thoroughly and know clearly what posi- 
tions they can carry with the forces of argument 
at their disposal. 


THE so-called treaty with Germany is doubtless 
destined to be ratified. It is not a document to be 
proud of; its only merit is that it makes possible 
a resumption of relations with Germany which wi!! 
form the subject of later negotiations. It is the 
opinion of the New Republic that these should be 
initiated promptly, and in a spirit of fairness, even 
of generosity. In the light of these negotiations 
the clauses of the present protocol which under- 
write wholesale certain provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles may be passed over as a blanket 
legalistic formula. Even the false and silly clause 
by which Germany is made to confess sole and 
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guilty responsibilty for the war may be taken in 
the sense in which Dr.-Rosen explained it to the 
Reichstag, as a conventional piece~of piffle which 
while it tickles the childish moral vanity of the 
Allies, does no particular harm to anyone. 


THE opposition to the ratification of the Treaty 
comes chiefly from the Senators who are still 
animated by the revelation of Woodrow Wilson 
and enlightened by the gospel of Versailles. They 
are of course entitled to all the comfort which they 
can obtain from Senator Lodge’s remarks in 1918 
to the effect that: “We cannot make peace except 
in company with our allies. It would brand us 
vith everlasting dishonor and bring ruin to us also 
if we undertook a separate peace.” But when they 
declare that “this peace is an ignominious post- 
script to our infamy in refusing to accept the Ver- 
sailles treaty,” and talk in the same breath about 
“a fight for decency” and “upholding the decrees 
of the Reparations Commission” it is pertinent to 
refer them to the infamy of breaking the pre- 
Armistice agreement, and the intellectual indecency 
of the economic hypothesis upon which the repara- 
tions account rests. To stir up again the incredible 
dung heap of Versailles for the sake of discussing 
the comparative moral values involved seems to us 
fruitless at this late day. The Senators would do 
better to follow the example of Messrs. Harding 
and Hughes—hold their noses and pass by on the 
other side of the street. 


THE New Republic unintentionally did an in- 
justice to the present administration in describing 
its attitude toward the League of Nations as one 
of elaborate ignorance. It appears that communi- 
cations from that body, accumulating since 
February, were not ignored but answered on 
August 17th. The State Department does not 
seem to have sought publicity for this achievement. 
And indeed the answers apparently made no con- 
tribution of value except to the maintenance of 
a formally courteous relation. Of the subjects on 
which the League sought the advice and coopera- 
tion of the United States that of most farreaching 
importance is the situation in reference to man- 
dated territory. On this point the United States 
denies the jurisdiction of the League, holding that 
the German colonies were ceded to the five prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, and thet it is 
for them and not the League to determine how the 
territory shall be disposed of. With reference to 
the suppression of the white slave traffic the United 
States declines the invitation of the League to co- 
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operation because it was not a party to the inter- 
national agreement of 1910, and because of difhi- 
culties between national and state governments as 
to police regulation. With regard to the post- 
ponement of claims against Austria the admini- 
stration replies that it is awaiting action by Con- 
gress. To the suggestion that it might agree not 
to press these claims, it replies that it is not press- 
ing them. So there you are. 


OF all these questions that relating to Austria is 
most urgent. The partition of Austria constitutes 
the outstanding instance of the stupidity of Paris, 
and the results of it have been most immediately 
appealing to the sympathy of the world. A plan 
for the financial rehabilitation of Austria has been 
drawn up by the League, approved by Austria, and 
by seventeen governments which have agreed to 
waive their financial claims for a definite period. 
Only the United States holds aloof—and the 
latest advices from Vienna give perhaps a month 
as the time remaining in which to avert complete 
financial ruin. The United States cannot escape 
responsibility by referring to the lack of coopera- 
tion between the administration and Congress. 
We are responsible for the kind of government 
we keep. 


IN the New York Evening Post of September 
30th there appeared a remarkable interview with 
Mr. E. T. England who is attorney general of 
West Virginia. He described to the correspond- 
ent with commendable frankness the way in which 
the officials of that state have allowed its legal 
authority to be openly used and abused to prevent 
one class of their fellow citizens from engaging in 
occupations which were entirely lawful and proper. 
In Logan, Mercer, McDowell and Mingo Counties 
it is a regular custom to assess operators for the 
wages of gunmen who are usually furnished by 
the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency and who re- 
ceive a state commission as deputy sheriffs. 
Senator Kenyon recently asked Mr. England 
whether the deputy sheriffs were not used chiefly 
to keep the unions out of the non-union fields. “I 
told him ‘yes,’” he said. “Everybody knows it. 
The coal operators over there will admit that it 
is one of their functions.” Yet “there is a law on 
the statute books of West Virginia making it un- 
lawful for a deputy sheriff to act as guard or 
watchman for a private firm or corporation.” Is 
it any wonder that union leaders sometimes accuse 
the American state of provoking a class war by 
acting as the accomplice of their class opponents? 
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The Return of the Old Guard 


HEN early in September the press dis- 

patches from Washington announced the 
appointment of Oscar Underwood, Elihu Root, 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Charles Evans Hughes 
as the four representatives of the United States 
at the Washington Conference, the announcement 
passed almost without comment. The names of 
the delegates did not provoke much in the way 
‘either of approval or disapproval. People took 
them as a matter of course. The President had 
selected them as representative leaders of their 
parties and as the occupiers of positions which 
entitled them officially to be consulted about the 
work of the Conference. In this respect he was, 
of course, ostentatiously pursuing a policy differ- 
ent from that of his predecessor. Mr. Wilson’s 
selections to the delegation at._the Paris Confer- 
ence were dictated by personal preferences and 
convenience. President Harding’s were dictated 
by a principle similar to that which determines the 
membership of the British Cabinet. His delegates 
are supposed to represent honored, trusted and 
recognized political leadership. His delegation is 
in embryo a coalition of Elder Statesmen. 

But if these gentlemen are the trusted political 
chiefs of the American nation at the present time, 
this fact possesses a startling significance in rela- 
tion to the vicissitudes of political leadership be- 
fore the war. Ten years ago the American people 
were absorbed in a quick and exciting contest for 
leadership among politicians who were primarily 
progressives and politicians who were primarily 
partisans. Ever since the advent of Roosevelt, 
divided counsels had existed in the Republican 
national organization. The dissension had only in- 
creased with the departure of Roosevelt and the 
coming of Taft, for, contrary to general expec- 
tation, the submission of Taft to the domination 
of the Old Guard had not recreated the party 
solidarity, so conspicuous in the McKinley ad- 
ministration. The Republican representatives in 
Congress had divided into two groups, termed, by 
general agreement, progressive and conservative. 
The attempts of the insurgents to capture control 
of the party machinery, or at least to modify its 
policy in a considerable measure, dragged the party 
quarrel into public view. 

“In 1911 this quarrel between progressive and 
conservative Republicans in and out of Congress 
was the most momentous phenomenon in American 
politics. It had served to bring into national 
prominence such men as Bourne, Borah, Bristow, 
Norris, Cummins, and, most of all, La Follette. 
The progressives assumed the existence of sufh- 
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cient popular support to efiable them to defeat 
their enemies. So considerable a following had 
come to the insurgents in their fight in Congress 
that they formed a national progressive organiza. 
tion to carry it on, and they selected La Follette 
to contest with Taft the Presidential nomination 
in the following year. But Taft was merely 
titular leader of the power against which the pro. 
gressives were waging their fight. That power 
was embodied best by Aldrich, Penrose, Lodge, 
and with them were associated in the public mind 
such men as Root and Sherman. 

The contest culminated, of course, in the pri- 
mary election of 1912. The progressive wing of the 
Republicans carried most of the party primaries 
in the north-west, and clearly proved their title as 
the majority of the party membership to name 
Roosevelt as the Presidential candidate, but their 
opponents controlled the machine and unseated 
enough Roosevelt delegates to give.them an 
official majority in favor of Taft’s nomination. 
In every party there is a considerable number of 
men, including usually all of those of long experi- 
ence in political: management, who conceive politics 
as the organization and propaganda of inertia. 
Proposed changes which are dictated by ideas 
particularly alarm them. Whenever popular opin- 
ion becomes uneasy and changes prompted by a 
conscious progressive purpose impend, they sit 
tight, raise the banner of party regularity, and 
prepare to capture the delegates. The Republicans 
of this stamp decided, if necessary, to wreck the 
party rather than to permit it to become progres- 
sive in feeling and principle. 

They would have wrecked the party if the 
Progressives had really believed in their progres- 
sive principles, but they, like their conservative 
opponents, really attached more importance to 
party regularity and party enmity than they did to 
progressive convictions. The antipathy between 
the two wings of the party was rapidly submerged 
by a common hatred of President Wilson’s mild- 
ly progressive but very partisan administra- 
tion. In 1916 under Mr. Roosevelt's leadership 
they subordinated every other political object to 
the defeat of the Democrats. All that was left 
of their former devotion to progressive ideas 
passed from view during the following year with 
the advent of American participation in the war. 
Here and there a progressive leader, particularly 
Senator La Follette, continued to carry on the 
fight, but the vast majority ignored it and in this 
they had the support of public opinion. Finally 
in the campaign of 1920 a Republican coalition 
swept the country. It won an overwhelming vic- 
tory despite the patent fact that the Republican 
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party organization was unchanged, and that its 
candidate embodied a conservatism, a party regu- 
larity and a complacency in a form that was possi- 
tively unscrupulous. During the past eight months 
American politics have been a love feast of op- 
timism, self-satisfaction, conformity and reaction. 
The transformation from the ferment of 1911 is 
complete and astounding. It affects not only the 
politicians but the journalists. Ten years ago the 
popular periodicals were journals of ideas and their 
popular writers were zealously engaged in reform- 
ing America. Today the same writers are either 
out of a job or they have reformed themselves and 
eat out of the hands of their former enemies. 

Frequently in the course of American party 
politics a whole generation of leaders passes, and 
an almost complete change takes place in the com- 
plexion of personal politics. This was true in 
large measure during the late eighties and early 
nineties of the last century. But transformation of 
American party leadership to which we are now 
calling attention is not merely substitution; it is 
reversion. The American people are not selecting 
new leaders. They are returning to old ones. 
Some of the former progressives such as Bryan, 
Wilson and La Follette have ceased to possess 
much influence. Others have ceased to be pro- 
gressives in any sense that interferes with party 
regularity. There is a remnant, such as Senators 
Borah, Johnson and others, who have succeeded in 
being irregularly regular and sporadically progres- 
sive, but their following is chiefly local and they 
possess no common domestic progressive program. 
When in a critical moment the government sum- 
mons the world to meet in Washington, official and 
effective Jeadership accrues to Root who is older 
than either Wilson, Bryan or La Follette, to Lodge 
who entered the Senate when Harrison was Presi- 
dent, to Hughes who ceased to be governor of 
New York before the disastrous campaign of 
1910, to Underwood, who although he has but 
recently become the leader of the Democrats in the 
Senate has been in Congress since the middle of 
the second administration of Cleveland and who, 
the youngest of the American delegation, is fifty- 
nine years of age. And Taft has but recently 
been appointed Chief Justice by the fellow citizen 
of Ohio who in 1910 was defeated for governor 
of that state. ; 

There are many reasons for the power which 
these Elder Statesmen have reacquired, but the 
chief reason undoubtedly turns upon the prodigious 
importance which the party machine and party 
discipline necessarily occupy in so diversified a 
country and in so disunited a government as those 
of the American nation. The Republican ir- 
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regulars of ten years ago threatened to go out of 
the party rather than abandon their progressive 
convictions. They did go out when, after having 
converted a majority of the party to the support 
of their candidate, the regulars deprived them of 
the nomination. They could not have done less 
under the circumstances, and they took with them 
most of the youth, the enthusiasm and the vision 
of the party, but they left the party label and the 
machine behind. It looked for a moment as if 
they might succeed; but they really never had a 
chance. While the Democratic administration 
adopted some progressive ideas, it made no at- 
tempt to attract and assimilate the progressive 
leaders. It remained an essentially partisan admini- 
stration. The Republican progressives found 
themselves more disgruntled with the Wilson 
Democracy than they were with Taft Republican- 
ism. As soon as this occurred their complete 
capitulation was only a matter of time. They ad- 
mitted in effect that partisan loyalties and anti- 
pathies were more important to them than pro- 
gressive convictions and that no matter what the 
obligation of party regularity demanded of them 
in the sacrifice of ideas, they must pay it or cease 
to count in American politics. 

American statesmen and politicians will, we 
may be sure, read the manifest lesson with an open 
and retentive mind. They will review the-“‘inde- 
pendent,” “mugwump,” “reform,” “insurgent,” 
“progressive” and “‘liberal’’ agitations of the past 
fifty years, and they will remark what a small im- 
pression the waves of progressive impulse have 
made upon the massive inertia of American polit- 
ical practice and organization. They have worn 
away a few conspicuous and exposed abuses, but 
the effective power remains where it was in the 
early eighties. The country is still ruled by men 
to whom politics is a private business and they 
ultimately take their orders from men to whom 
private business is a god. These men cherish a 
profound suspicion of ideas and a_ profound 
aversion to change. In party loyalty and author- 
ity they possess an apparently infallible method 
of suffocating ideas and of preventing changes 
which are prompted by conviction and principle 
rather than by necessity. They conceive party 
loyalty and authority to be indispensable as a uni- 
fying safeguard against the unwieldiness, the dis- 
sensions and the particularism of so huge a demo- 
cracy, and they attribute to it a function in relation 
to ideas not dissimilar to that of the Catholic 
church in the Middle Ages. Ideas will occasional- 
ly break out on the skin of the most healthy com- 
munity. Our rulers are willing to put up with the 
annoyance, provided they are confined to the celes- 
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tial but remote region of speculative controversy. 
Let them be. kept interesting and even exciting but 
unimportant. Their progenitors must not tamper 
with the management of practical affairs, and they 
Should never interfere with that party loyalty 
and that recognition of party authority without 
which the American nation would be torn to pieces 
by all kinds of heresies and factions. It is enough 
for any true American to have his career as a citi- 
zen boi'ed down in his obituary to the simple phrase 
“He was a Republican” or “He was a Democrat.” 


A Public Service Corporation 


Organized to Serve the Public 


HE plan of the New York Transit Commis- 

sion for the rehabilitation of the railways of 
New York City seems to be with one important 
exception essentially sound. If it is carried out, 
it will give to the City of New York a municipally 
controlled group of roads whose capitalization will 
not exceed the physical value of the property, 
which will be operated without any necessary ob- 
stacles to economy under the supervision of a single 
public authority, from which all water, waste, 
perpetual franchises and vested interests will be 
eliminated, and whose fares will be automatically 
adjusted to yield as much, but only as much, in- 
come as the efficiency of the service demands, In 
spite of the existing enormous deficit there seems 
to be a good chance that a five cent fare will 
be sufficient, after the proposed economies are 
effected, to produce the needed income. At any 
rate, the plan provides for its retention until its 
insufficiency is proved. The Commission has to 
all appearances honestly and intelligently tried to 
organize the railways of New York City as a pub- 
lic service. 

The important respect in which they have not 
emerged from the economic and social standards 
of 1890 is in their proposed treatment of the em- 
ployees of the municipal transit corporation. They 
recognize the title of the owner to what is left 
of the actual value of his property. They recognize 
the title of the citizen of New York to the best 
possible service at the lowest possible cost. But 
they scarcely recognize even the existence of the 
man who gives his whole time and energy to the 
operation of these railways. Their suggested 
charter of the greatest public service corporation 
in this country does not set up for the employee 
any legal status in the organization of the service, 
and it does practically nothing to supply him with 
a sufficient motive for taking a personal interest 
in the welfare of his corporation employer. The 
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“operating personnel” do, indeed, divide with the 
new security holders any surplus profits which w'|| 
result from efficient management, but under the 
circumstances these profits cannot amount to more 
than a trifling percentage of an employee’s wages. 
The least the employee has a right to demand 
from a corporation which is supposed to be a pub. 
lic servant is the guarantee of an American stand. 
ard of living, an official machinery for the adjust. 
ment of grievances and for consultation about 
wages and hours; and effective representation in 
the board of management. 

In other respects, however, the plan establishes 
precedents and standards in the relation between 
the state and public utility corporations which are 
far better than those which have hitherto pre. 
vailed. It cuts out of the New York City rail- 
ways all those private interests which interfere 
with their operation as a public service. It pro- 
poses to accomplish, that is, in relation to New 
York City transit just what so many people have 
hoped Congress would accomplish in relation to 
the national railways. By preventing private in- 
terests from interfering for their own benefit in 
the management of the municipal railways, it re- 
moves an insuperable obstacle to the just and 
economic determination of rates and wages. In thic 
case of the national railways, Congress deliberate- 
ly perpetuated these distracting private interests. 
When the railway companies insist upon an in- 
crease in rates, the shippers under existing coni- 
tions not unnaturally demur. As long as the waste 
and exploitation of private management continue, 
they are probably being asked to load their bus- 
ness with an unnecessarily high charge for trans- 
portation. The wage earners are asked -to pay 2 
similar price for private ownership. They are 
asked to accept reductions in wages which might 
in their opinion and in fact be unnecessary, were 
it not for inflated capitalization, duplication of 
service and the many extra costs of private com- 
petition as compared with unified public ownership 
and management. 

New York City narrowly escaped the perpetua- 
tion of a street railway system whose organization, 
like that of the national railways, would have t- 
tempted to reconcile incompatible private and 
public interests. When the expenses of railroad 
operation began to increase and the financial 
standing of the operating companies was becoming 
insecure, an agitation was started by the New York 
Company for an increase of fare as the only way 
of providing for adequate public service. If the 
agitation had succeeded, the people of New York 
would have paid indefinitely an eight or ten cent 
fare chiefly for the purpose of restoring the trac- 
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tion stocks to their former value and so reviving 
the credit of the companies, The demand for the 
higher fare was put forward ostensibly to enable 
the companies to serve the public, but really to 
render unnecessary a thoroughgoing reorganiza- 
tion of the municipal railways in the interest of 
efliciency and economy. It failed, but it failed only 
by a narrow margin and as a consequence of the 
stubborn opposition of the municipal government 
and a few popular newspapcrs. | 

A similarly instructed public opinion and vigilant 
government did not exist in Washington when 
Congress was discussing the return of the national 
railroads to their private owners. In the case of 
the national railroads the agitation for higher 
fares and rates succeeded, and its success now con- 
stitutes a formidable obstacle to any thoroughgo- 
ing reconstruction of the existing inadequate, waste- 
ful and partially obsolete plan and service. The 
railroads were granted a large increase in income 
without being encouraged or required to eliminate 
the wastes of private management. In other words, 
Congress retained private management at public 
expense and so provided for a continuation in- 
definitely of the old conflict of private interest be- 
tween the customers of the railroads, their em- 
ployees and their owners. Some day it will have 
to reverse this decision and propose a reorganiza- 
tion of the national railroads analogous to that 
which the New York Transit Commission proposes 
for the local railways of that city. 


Workers’ Education 


O experiment in adult education has taken 

hold more promptly and with greater prom- 
ise than the experiments in workers’ education 
now being conducted in this country. From a 
movement of practically no significance as recently 
as five years ago, it has since grown so rapidly 
that it is a matter of only a few years before every 
important industrial city in the country will have 
its own classes. Supported by representatives of 
almost all schools of thought in the American 
labor movement, these educational enterprises 
should become in the course of time the clearing 
house for labor ideas and platforms which the 
labor movement in this country has until the pres- 
ent so sadly lacked. 

While the majority of the classes are of too re- 
cent origin to permit evaluation of their contri- 
bution and tendencies, one system which has been 
in operation for five years is indicative of the 
marked progress that can be made within a rela- 
tively short time. Organized in 1917 on a mod- 
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est scale, the classes of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers have already assumed impres- 
sive proportions. The announcement of this 
union for the coming educational season contains 
a range of topics more extensive and often more 
pertinent to the problems of the day than that pre- 
pared by many university faculties of social science 
in this country. Already these classes have passed 
out of the stage of the educational massmeeting in- 
to the meeting of small groups prepared for seri- 
ous and intensive study. Students are equipped with 
detailed syllabi and reading lists. The classes are 
more and more becoming centres of general dis- 
cussion instead of lecture halls. The teaching 
staff is gradually assuming a permanency which 
augurs well for the rapid development of an esprit 
de corps and a common outlook on the educational 
problems of the school. At the same time sceptics 
inside and outside of the union, who have come 
into direct contact with the classes, have quickly 
become converted to the methods and purposes of 
the enterprise. Because of their priority in this 
field and their success, the classes of the Ladies 
Garment Workers have come to have much more 
than a local importance. The educational depart- 
ment of their union is now enjoying the responsi- 
bilities as well as the benefits of the pioneer. New- 
ly organized groups everywhere through the coun- 
try are drawing freely on the experience of this 
organization and are thus able to build their own 
experiments on a foundation of substantial accom- 
plishment. 

It was inevitable that the widespread interest 
in workers’ education should give birth to ap at- 
tempt to encourage the organization of new 
classes and to provide a central institution for dis- 
cussion and planning. The first step in this direc- 
tion was the national conference on workers’ edu- 
cation held in New York in April, 1921. At this 
conference labor leaders, teachers, students, ap- 
peared and presented their views and out of it 
grew a permanent agency, the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America. The bureau has now been 
organized for several months. Its functions are 
still in the making. But it has already performed 
valuable service in stimulating the organization of 
new workers’ classes, in making plans for the pre- 
paration of simple, interesting and authoritative 
text-books, in acting as the clearing house for all 
types of information on workers’ education in this 
and in other countries, and in arranging periodic 
conferences for the purpose of discussion and 
stock-taking. 

It does not follow from this, however, that 
standardization in these educational enterprises is 
anywhere in sight. In fact almost each group 
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differs from every other in organization, in the 
content of its courses, in the point of view from 
which the subjects are taught, and in its under- 
standing of the purposes of the classes. The old 
conflict between cultural and utilitarian ends is 
waged as violently in the workers’ colleges as in 
the orthodox educational institutions of the coun- 
try. And the balance between the two is variously 
struck as always, either by chance, or by the de- 
mands of the students, or by the peculiar bias of 
the director. The relation of the classes to the 
various types of trade union organization also 
shows a great range of difference. In a few cases 
the classes are the creation of a single interna- 


tional union; in others the parent body is a cen-. 


tral labor union; and in still others there are no 
formal affiliations of this kind at all. Similarly 
none of the groups derive their financial support 
from the same kind of sources. A few are sub- 
sidized entirely by a trade union; some are sup- 
ported by private gifts; others require small fees 
from students; and in practically all a portion of 
the expense is borne by the municipality through 
the offering of special courses in which only mem- 
bers of the workers’ classes are eligible for mem- 
bership. With regard to the purposes of the 
classes the differences that exist may still be said 
to be due to confusion and uncertainty. Whether 
the conception of a class struggle should be ac- 
cepted or not; whether the American Federation 
of Labor should be discussed in a spirit of hostility 
or of sympathy, are issues which cannot be intel- 
ligently settled until they have been more carefully 
thought through. Until this is done, therefore, 
procedure in the classes will differ and apparent 
conflict in ideals and goals will arise. 

Because these differences in method and in 
opinion exist, it is a wholesome sign that workers’ 
education is at the same time being undertaken 
under auspices other than those of the trade unions 
themselves. Only in the past year four interest- 
ing undertakings in workers’ education have been 
launched. Two have already had the — xperience 
of a season’s operation and the other two are 
about to start. In the fall of 1920 Amherst Col- 
‘lege opened classes for workmen in Springfield 
and Holyoke. Last summer Bryn Mawr con- 
ducted its summer classes for working women. 
This fall there will be opened a resident college 
for.trade unionists at Katonah and classes for 
workmen at the Labor Temple in New York City. 
The Amherst and Bryn Mawr classes represent 
the first formal affiliation of the American college 
with labor education. The success of these col- 
leges in enlisting students, the manner in which 
they treat contemporary problems invoived in pop- 
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ular prejudice and discussion, and the character o{ 
the support which they receive from their admini. 
strations will in a few years go far to determine 
the availability of the American college for work. 
ers’ education. 

It is still too early to maké predictions or even 
to detect tendencies within the movement towards 
workers’ education in this country. Its sponsors 
have so far been cautious and not unmindful of 
difficulties and dangers. In those few instances 
where the problems have appeared most clearly, 
the leaders in the experiment have not hesitate: 
to protest against dogma and bias. And in the 
discussion of. controversial social issues, where 
previously abstract and unreal propositions had 
sufficed, these same leaders have insisted on . 
scientific presentation of realities. 


Have We No Critics? 


N Mr. H. L. Mencken’s efforts to stir the 
animals up he has rarely succeeded so con- 
pletely as with his recent disparaging remarks con- 
cerning Henry James. In the course of an article 
in the Nation Mr. Mencken, filled with zeal for 
righteousness as usual, gave it as his grave and 
considered opinion that Henry James was pre- 
occupied with the “furious study of the wings of 
butterflies: that there were also jackasses, hyenas, 
codfish, Congressmen, lice, cobras, and scorpions 
in the world apparently never occurred to him.” 

As Mf. Mencken had doubtless hoped, knowing 
so well this world’s enormous and unimpaired 
pugnacity, his words had an instantly irritating 
effect on the admirers of Henry James. One of 
these excellent Jacobites, Mr. Conrad Aiken of 
Boston, has not waited long to denounce Mr. 
Mencken’s abhorrent words. In an article in the 
London Mercury he confesses at first to “the 
blankest astonishment’’—a little as if a gas-main 
had blown up under his innocent and somewhat 
tender feet. Then, collecting his feet and his wits, 
he exclaims: “To see James as nothing but 3 
biologist obsessed with a furious study of the wings 
of butterflies is to see him not at all. To indict 
him for artificiality and superficiality is to betray 2 
total, a blinding lack of understanding. If it were 
necessary to refute so absurd a notion one could do 
so out of the very earliest and most immature work 
of James...” 

Sparing us the earliest and most immatur¢ 
James, Mr. Aiken passes from the impious Mer- 
cken to the great, sore, buzzing, fly-blown monste' 
of American philistinism. “What we encounter 
here,” in Mr. Mencken, “‘is not merely a disastrous 
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ignorance of the whole ‘idea’ of James: it is, more 
importantly, a light on a critical attitude, common 
in America, toward the novel.”” That common at- 
titude is, he confesses for us, the confusion of “‘the 
social value of the work of art with its aesthetic 
value. Mr. Mencken, when he expresses his an- 
noyance with Henry James for his ‘furious study 
of the wings of butterflies’ means by implication, 
of course, that he wants the diagnostic novel.”’ 

This, it may be said in passing, is a cruel mis- 
understanding. Mr. Mencken’s preferences are 
vociferously anti-diagnostic, as his love of Joseph 
Conrad, his praise of Cabell and Hergesheimer, 
proclaim. But this trifling fact does not impede 
Mr. Aiken. Everything serves for him “to em- 
phasize somewhat hideously the naive bewilder- 
ment of our critics.’” And then, putting his head 
in Mother England's lap, he blurts out the pain- 
ful truth: “We have no critics, no criticism.”’ But 
he takes heart. ‘As we have worried along in the 
past without criticism (except that of Poe and 
James) we shall probably worry along in the 
future, and have, none the less, now and again a 
Whitman, a Hawthorne, a Poe, a Melville, a 
James. We isolate, we exile our great men, whether 
by ignoring them or by praising them stupidly. 
And perhaps this isolation we offer them is our 
greatest gift.” 

It sounds almost unbearable, this negligent 
America, but we wonder if the present day is quite 
as bad as it sounds. Take Mr. Conrad Aiken’s 
hero Poe, for example. Who, in the good old 
days, echoed that same colonial cry, “we have no 
critics, no criticism”? We fear it was the esti- 
mable James himself. While he was still Henry 
James Jr., at any rate, he found for Poe's per- 
formance as a critic that ugly word “provincial- 
ism” which is apparently the lowest word in the 
Jacobite vocabulary: 


There was but little literary criticism in the United 
States at the time Hawthorne’s earlier works were pub- 
lished; but among the reviewers Edgar Poe perhaps 
held the scales the highest. He at any rate rattled them 
loudest, and pretended, more than any one else, to con- 
duct the weighing-process on scientific principles. Very 
remarkable was this process of Edgar Poe’s, and very 
extraordinary were his principles; but he had the ad- 
vantage of being a man of genius, and his intelligence 
was frequently great. His collection of critical sketches 
of the American writers flourishing in what M. Taine 
would call his milieu and moment, is very curious and 
interesting reading, and it has one quality which ought 
to keep it from ever being completely forgotten. [t is 
probably the most complete and exquisite specimen of 
provincialism ever prepared for the edification of men. 
Poe’s judgments are pretentious, spiteful, vulgar; but 
they contain a great deal of sense and discrimination as 
well, and here and there, sometimes at frequent inter- 
vals, we find a phrase of happy insight imbedded in a 
patch of the most fatuous pedantry. 
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This is a nice problem for Mr. Aiken. If Poe 
was a great critic and James was a great critic, 
which is a great critic here? Was James right to 
pick at Poe in this manner? Was he right to speak 
of Poe’s “very valueless verses’? Was he right 
to say that “‘an enthusiasm for Poe is the mark of 
a decidedly primitive stage of reflection’? ‘These, 
we submit, are questions for the enthusiastic Mr. 
Aiken's private bosom. And when he has worried 
out a solution as between Poe and James he should 
find another tangled problem in Henry James's 
contemptuous early criticism of Walt Whitman. 

That James should have gone so wrong on Poe 
and Whitman is not, in the nature of things, extra- 
ordinary. It was the fashion of colonials then, as 
it is now, to apologize for American literature 
abroad, to meet the charge of provincialism more 
than half way, to be a little masochistic. Not 
until France and England took a mandate for Poe 
and Whitman did they become reputable for the 
timid aesthete in America. ) 

We do not wish that Mr. Aiken had kept to 
himself his grief and anger at Mr. Mencken's 
emulation of Arnold Bennett in the brash criticism 
of James, nor do we wish he had denied himself 
the luxury of describing to the London Mercury 
the plane of hopeless provincialism and moralistic 
fatuousness on which America is floundering so 
ungracefully. He believes these things, forgetting 
his own critical labors, and he has quite properly 
exercized the privilege of confiding his belief .to 
just the audience which is likely to agree with 
him. But during these confessions of our dis- 
astrous ignorance about the “idea” of James, our 
naive bewilderment, etc., we should have liked 
some hint from Mr. Aiken that he knew how old 
this game of depreciation is. It strikes us, in- 
cidentally, as having an exquisite provincialism of 
its own. 
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HE newcomer in China in observing and 
judging events usually makes the mistake 
of attaching too much significance to cur- 
rent happenings. Occurrences take place which in 
the western world would portend important 
changes—and nothing important results. It is not 
easy to loosen the habit of years; and so the visitor 
assumes that an event which is striking to the 
point of sensationalism must surely be part of a 
train of events having a definite trend; some deep- 
laid plan must be behind it. It takes a degree of 
intellectual patience added to time and experience 
to make one realize that even when there is a 
rhythm in events the tempo is so retarded that one 
must wait a long time to judge what is really going 
on. Most political events are like daily changes 
in the weather, fluctuations back and forth which 
may seriously affect individuals but which taken 
one by one tell little about the movement of the 
seasons. Even the occurrences which are due to 
human intention are usually sporadic and casual, 
and the observer errs by reading into them too 
much plot, too comprehensive a scheme, too far- 
sighted a plan. The aim behind the event is likely 
to be only some immediate advantage, some direct 
increase of power, the overthrow of a rival, the 
grasping at greater wealth by an isolated act, 
without any consecutive or systematic looking 
ahead. 

Foreigners are not the only ones who have 
erred, however, in judging the Chinese political 
situation of the last few years. Beginning two 
years ago, one heard experienced Chinese with 
political affiliations saying that it was impossible 
for things to go on as, they were for more than 
three months longer. Some decisive change must oc- 
cur. Yet outwardly the situation has remained much 
the same not only for three months but for two 
years, the exception being the overthrow of the 
Anfu faction a year ago. And this occurrence 
hardly marked a definite turn in events, as it was, 
to a considerable extent, only a shifting of power 
from the hands of one set of tuchuns to another 
set. Nevertheless at the risk of becoming a victim 
of the fallacy which I have been setting forth, I 
will hazard the remark that the last few months 
have revealed a definite and enduring trend—that 
through the diurnal fluctuations of the strife for 
personal power and wealth a seasonal political 
change in society is now showing itself. Certain 
lines of cleavage seem to show themselves, so that 
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Federalism in China 


through the welter of striking, picturesque, sen. 
sational but meaningless events, a definite pattern 
is revealed. : 

This pattern is indicated by the title of this 
article—a movement toward the development o{ 
a federal form of government. In calling the 
movement one toward federalism, there is, how. 
ever, more of a jump into the remote future than 
circumstances justify. It would be more accurate, 
as well as more modest, to say that there is ; 
well defined and seemingly permanent trend to. 
ward provincial autonomy and local self-govern. 
ment accompanied by a hope and a vague plan 
that in the future the more or less independent 
units will recombine into the United or Federated 
States of China: Some who look far into the 
future anticipate three stages; the first being the 
completion of the present secessionist movement: 
the second the formation of northern and southern 
confederations respectively; the third a reunion 
into a single state. 

To go into the detailed evidence for the exist- 
ence of a definite and lasting movement of this 
sort would presume too much on the reader's 
knowledge of Chinese geography and his acquaint. 
ance with specific recent events. I shall confine 
myself to quite general features of the situation 
The first feature is the new phase which has been 
assumed by the long historic antagonism of the 
north and the south. Roughly speaking, the revo- 
lution which established the republic and over- 
threw the Manchus represented a victory for the 
south. But the transformation during the last five 
years of the nominal republic into a corrupt 
oligarchy of satraps. or military governors 0: 
feudal lords has represented a victory for the 
north. It is a significant fact, symbolically at least, 
that the most powerful remaining tuchun or mili- 
tary governor in China—in some respects the only 
powerful one who has survived the vicissitudes 0! 
the last few years—namely Chang Tso Lin, is th 
uncrowned king of, the three Manchurian prov- 
inces. The so-called civil war of the north and 
south is not, however, to be understood as a co" 
flict of republicanism located in the south and 
militarism in. the north. Such a notion is directly 
contrary to facts. The “civil war’ till six o 
eight months ago was mainly a conflict of military 
governors and factions, part of that struggle for 
personal power and wealth which has been going 
on all over China. 
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But recently events have taken a different 
course. In four of the southern provinces, tuchuns 
who seemed all powerful have toppled over, and 
the provinces have proclaimed or tacitly assumed 
their independence of both the Peking and the 
former military Canton governments—the prov- 
ince in which Canton is situated being one of the 
four. I happened_to be in Hunan, the first of the 
southerly provinces to get comparative independ- 
ence, last fall, not long after the overthrow of the 
vicious despot who had ruled the province with 
the aid of northern troops. For a week a series 
of meetings were held in Changsha, the capital of 
the province. The burden of every speech was 
‘Hunan for the Hunanese.” The slogan embodies 
the spirit of two powers each aiming at be- 
coming the central authority; it is a conflict of 
the principle of provincial autonomy, represent- 
ed by the politically more mature south, with 
that of militaristic centralization, represented by 
Peking. 

As I write, in early September, the immediate 
issue is obscured by the fight which Wu Pei Fu 
is waging with the Hunanese who with nominal 
independence are in aim and interest allied with 
the south. If, as is likely, Wu Pei Fu wins, he 
may take one of two courses. He may use his 
added power to turn against Chang Tso Lin and 
the northern.militarists which will bring him into 
virtual alliance with the southerners and establish 
him as the antagonist of the federal principle. 
This is the course which his earlier record would 
call for. Or he may yield to the usual official lust 
for power and money.and try once more the Yuan 
Shi Kai policy of military centralization with him- 
self as head, after trying out conclusions with 
Chang Tso Lin as his rival. This is the course 
which the past record of military leaders indicates. 
But even if Wu Pei Fu follows precedent and goes 
bad, he will only hasten his own final end. This 
is not prophecy. It is only a statement of what 
has uniformly happened in China just at the mo- 
ment a military leader seemed to have complete 
power in his grasp. In other words, a victory for 
Wu Pei Fu may either accelerate or may retard 
the development of provincial autonomy according 
to the course he pursues. It cannot permanently 
prevent or deflect it. 

The basic factor that makes one sure that this 
trend toward local autonomy is a reality and not 
merely one of those meaningless shiftings of power 
which confuse the observer, is that it is in accord 
with Chinese temperament, tradition and circum- 
stance. Feudalism is past and gone two thousand 
years ago, and at no period since has China pos- 
sessed a working centralized government. The 
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absolute empires which have come and gone in the 
last two millenniums existed by virtue of non- 
interference and a religious aura. The latter can 
never be restored; and every episode of the re- 
public demonstrates that China with its vast 
and diversified territories, its population of be- 
tween three hundred and fifty and four hundred 
million, its multitude of languages and lack of 
communications, its enormous local attachments 
sanctified by the family system and ancestral 
worship, cannot be managed from a single and 
remote centre. China rests upon a network of 
local and voluntary associations cemented by 
custom. This fact has given it its unparallelled 
stability and its power to progress even under the 
disturbed political conditions of the past ten years. 
I sometimes think that Americans with their own 
traditional contempt for politics and their spon- 
taneous reliance upon self-help and local organiza- 
tion are the only ones who are naturally fitted to 
understand China’s course. The Japanese with 
their ingrained reliance upon the state have con- 
tinually misjudged and misacted. The British 
understand better than we do the significance of 
local self-government; but they are misled by their 
reverence for politics so that they cannot readily 
find or see government when it does not take 
political form. ? 

It is not too much to say that one great cause 
for the overthrow of the Manchus was the fact 
that because of the pressure of international rela- 
tions they attempted to force, especially in fiscal 
matters, a centralization upon the provinces wholly 
foreign to the spirit of the people. This created 
hostility where before there had been indifference. 
China may possibly not emerge from her troubles 
a unified nation, any more than a much smaller and 
less populous Europe emerged from the breakup 
of the Holy Roman Empire, a single state. In- 
deed one often wonders, not that China is divided, 
but that she is not much more broken up than she 
is. But one thing is certain. Whatever progress 
China finaJly succeeds in making will come from a 
variety of local centres, not from Peking or 
Canton. It will be effected by means of associa- 
tions and organizations which even though they 
assume a political form are not primarily political 
in nature. 

Criticisms are passed, especially by foreigners, 
upon the present trend of events. The criticisms 
are more than plausible. It is evident that the 
present weakness of China is due to her divided 
condition. Hence it is natural to argue that the 
present movement being one of secession and gen- 
eral disintegration will increase the weakness of 
the country. It is also evident that many of 
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China’s troubles are due to the absence of 
any efficient administrative system; it is reason- 
able to argue that China cannot get even railways 
and universal education without a strong and 
stable central government. There is no doubt 
about the facts. It is not surprising that many 
friends of China deeply deplore the present tend- 
ency while some regard it as the final accomplish- 
ment of the long predicted breakup of China. But 
remedies for China’s ills based upon ignoring his- 
tory, psychology and actual conditions are so 
utopian that it is not worth while to argue whether 
or not they are theoretically desirable. The remedy 
of China’s troubles by a strong, centralized gov- 
ernment is on a par with curing disease by the 
expulsion of a devil. The evil is real, but since it 
is real it cannot be dealt with by trying a method 
which implies its non-existence. If the devil is 
really there, he will not be exorcized by a formula. 
If the trouble is internal, not due to an external 
demon, the disease can be cured only by using the 
factors of health and vigor which the patient al- 
ready possesses. And in China while these factors 
of recuperation and growth are numerous, they all 
exist in connection with local organizations and 
voluntary associations. The increasing volume of 
the cry that the “tuchuns must go” comes from 


“the provincial arid local interests which have been 
insulted and violated by a nominally centralized 
but actually chaotic situation. After this negative 
work is completed, the constructive rebuilding of 


can proceed only by utilizing local 
interests and abilities. In China the movement 
will be the opposite of that which oc- 
curred in Japan. It will be from the periphery 
to the centre. 

Another objection to the present tendency has 
force especially from the foreign standpoint. As 
already stated, the efforts of the Manchu dynasty 
in its latter days to enhance central power were 
due to international pressure. Foreign nations 
treated Peking as if it were a capital like London, 
Paris or Berlin, and in its efforts to meet foreign 
demands it had to try to become such a centre. 
The result was disaster. But foreign nations still 
want to have a single centre which may be held 
responsible. And subconsciously, if not consciously, 
this desire is responsible for much of the objection 
of foreign nationals to the local autonomy move- 
ment. They well know that it is going to take a 
long time to realize the ideal of federation, and 
meantime where and what is to be the agency re- 
sponsible for diplomatic relations, the enforcing 
of indemnities and the securing of concessions? 

In one respect the secessionist tendency is 
dangerous to China herself as well as inconvenient 
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to the powers. . It will readily stimulate the desire 
and ability of foreign nations to interfere in 
China’s domestic affairs. There will be many 
centres at which to carry on intrigues and from 
which to get concessions instead of one or two. 
There is also danger that one foreign nation may 


line up with one group of provinces, and another 


foreign nation with another group, so that inter. 
national friction will increase. Even now some 
Japanese sources and even such an independent 
liberal paper as Robert Young’s Japan Chronicle 
are starting or reporting the rumor that the 
Cantonese experiment is supported by subsidies 
supplied by American capitalists in the hope of 
economic concessions. The rumor was invented 
for a sinister purpose and is persisted in through 
jealousy. But it illustrates the sort of situation 
that may come into existence if there are 
several political centres in China and one for- 
eign nation backs one and another nation, an- 
other. 

The danger is real enough. But it cannot be 
dealt with by attempting the impossible—namely 
checking the movement toward local autonomy, 
even though disintegration may temporarily ac 
company it. The danger only emphasizes the fun. 
damental fact of the whole Chinese situation; that 
its essence is time. The evils and troubles of 
China are real enough, and there is no blinking 
the fact that they are largely of her own making, 
due to corruption, inefficiency and absence of popu- 
lar education. But no one who knows the common 
people doubts that they will win through if they 
are given time. And in the concrete this means 
that they be left alone to work out their own 
destiny. There will doubtless be proposals at the 
Pacific Conference to place China under some 
kind of international tutelage. This article and 
the events-connected with the tendency which it 
reports will be cited as showing this need. Some 
of the schemes will spring from motives that are 
hostile to China. Some will be benevolently con- 
ceived in a desire to save China from herself and 
shorten her period of chaos and confusion. But 
the hope of the world’s peace, as well as of China's 
freedom, lies in adhering to a policy of Hands Ot. 
Give China a chance. Give her time. The dange: 
lies in being in a hurry, in impatience, possibly 
in the desire of America to show that we are ° 
power in international affairs and that we too have 
a positive foreign policy. And a benevolent policy 
of supporting China from without, instead of pro- 
moting her aspirations from within, may in the 
end do China about as much harm as a policy 
conceived in malevolence. 

Joun Dewey. 
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A Certain 

ANIEL WEBSTER played a sorry trick 

D on all Secretaries of the Treasury. He 

had to make a speech in 1831 about 

Alexander Hamilton. In the accepted phrase, he 
spoke in part as follows: 

“Hamilton smote the rock of the national re- 
sources, and abundant streams of revenue gushed 
forth. He touched the dead corpse. of the public 
credit and it sprang upon its feet.” 

The fat was in the fire. Webster was a man 
of authority and the report of what he said got 
about. It got into McGuffey’s Fifth Reader and 
Hill’s Rhetoric and the book from which we used 
to take our pieces to speak on Friday afternoons. 
In my book it was on the page after the piece that 
John Spear used to speak that begins: 

By Nebo’s lonely mountain 


On this side Jordan’s wave 


In a vale in the land of Moab— 


But the picture of Alexander Hamilton smiting 
the rock of the national resources and torrents of 
revenue gushing forth is one that I have carried 
in my mind since I was thirteen years old. It in- 
terested me. I remembered it. And I am not the 
only one. That is what made the trouble. 

It seemed so easy. From that day to this there 
have been associations, individuals, corporations, 
partnerships, societies, clubs, what not, all ani- 
mated with the single resolve of inducing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to smite the rock of the 
public resources while they stood by with pails to 
catch the abundant streams of revenue that gushed 
forth. “Look,” they have cried, “see what Hamil- 
ton did. Why can’t you be a great secretary such 
as he was? Be a patriot and give the rock a good 
crack for us.” Some of these men are in Congress, 
others are merely citizens on foot and taxpayers. 
They appear to have only the vaguest idea of 
where the.money comes from; there is plenty in 
the Treasury. 

At this juncture it is given to Mr. Andrew W. 
Mellon, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to explain to all these 
persons who have been led astray by Daniel Web- 
ster, that money does not grow on trees. Francis 
Hackett has a new story about two Irishmen: 

“What's Michael doing now?” one Irishman 
asked another at a wayside inn. 

“Sure, he’s gone to work for the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organization Society.” 
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Rich Man 


“Go to God! What does the like of him know 
about agriculture ?”’ 

“Well, he’s after picking up this job with the 
Beekeepers’ Association. I think that’s what he 
called it.” 

“And what is he doing with them, the poor 
fellow?” ° 

‘Sure, he’s going up and down Ireland with a 
stallion bee.” 

Ever since he came to the Treasury Mr. Mellon 
has been explaining to Congress, to the bankers, 
and to the public that the government has no 
stallion dollar; that it doesn’t breed money; that 
it has no way of getting money except by taking 
it from the earnings of those of us who have gain- 
ful occupations. Mr. Mellon may have a stallion 
dollar or two working for him somewhere, for 
he is fabulously rich. He knows about money. 
He respects it. He doesn’t like to see it chucked 
about. He hadn't been in the Treasury a week 
before he was writing like this in a circular letter 
to bankers: “. . . the situation calls for the ut- 
most economy. The Nation cannot afford extrav- 
agance. . . . The people generally must become 
more interested in saving the Government's money 
than in spending it... .” 

At the end of April he was writing to the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House: “The Nation cannot continue to spend 
at this shocking rate. . . . The burden is unbear- 
able. This is no time for extravagance or for en- 
tering upon new fields of expenditure. The Na- 
tion cannot afford wasteful or reckless expendi- 
ture. . . . Expenditures should not even be per- 
mitted to continue at the present rate.” Mr. Mel- 
lon was very much jn earnest, and when he talks 
about money it behooves all and sundry to stop, 
look and listen, for money is his specialty. He 
has spent his whole life in amassing and multi- 
plying and guarding it. He is supposed to be 
runner-up to John D. in the Open Money-Getting 
Championship, but of that I know nothing. I 
am asking you to consider him with me now in his 
new and public aspect as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and to regard his fabulous wealth only as a 
background. 

It may very well turn out that Mr. Mellon 
will have’ the largest opportunity ahd the most 
onerous and responsible public service of any of 
the men Mr. Harding invited to Washington to 
share under his direction in the conduct of nation- 
al affairs. For the next half dozen years, and 
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probably for a longer period, the government 
finances will need all the skill, all the intelligence, 
and all the vision that can be commanded. -The 
Treasury, as one of the results of the war, finds 
itself in a novel position. It has commitments and 
engagements and relations at home and abroad 
that it has not faced before. It is prudent and 
fitting to inquire and report about Mr. Mellon. 
He is the newest of newcomers in public life. What 
sort is he? The data at this juncture are incom- 
plete but enough are ‘at hand to allow for a pro- 
visional estimate and impression. 

At first sight he gives no slight indication of 
his proved qualities. He looks like a tired double- 
entry bookkeeper who is afraid of losing his job. 
He gives the instant impression of being worn and 
tired, tired, tired. He is slight and frail. He 
sits in a chair utterly relaxed. He wears dark, 
sober clothes, a black tie, his coat always button- 
ed, and in these days when even the offices boys 
sport silk, his socks are black cotton lisle and not 
pulled up as sharply as they might be. I don’t 
mean to give the impression that he isn’t neat in 
his attire; on the contrary, he complies so closely 
and rigidly to the standards of a well dressed man 
that it requires a distinct effort of attention and 
memory to remember anything about his personal 
appearance. 

. Sometimes in his office he smokes small black 
paper cigarettes. When they go out he relights 
them and smokes them right down to the end. Not 
an eighth of an inch is wasted. He doesn’t smoke 
lightly, casually, unconsciously, but precisely, care- 
fully, consciously, as a man computing interest on 
$87.76 for two months and eight days at 4% per 
cent per annum. 

Mr. Mellon looks as if he didn’t know what 
fun was, and I don’t believe he does. Unless I 
am much mistaken, the job of being Secretary of 
the Treasury weighs on him; oppresses him. I 
think he takes all business seriously, as seriously 
as some of these men, who are as intent as trained 
bird dogs on their game, take golf. He is acutely 
conscious of all he has to do. He does not take 
it easily. Apparently he has handled other peo- 
ple’s money so long that it has made him super- 
conscientious. Perhaps it is only natural for a 
man who has so much money to regard its man- 
agement and control with so much gravity and 
concern. 

I should say that Mr. Mellon was not an out- 
giving person. When he shakes hands he only 


gives you the tips of his fingers. He is so quiet, 
so reticent, so reserved as to give the impression 
of being almost inarticulate. This effect is height- 
ened by his subdued manner and his hesitant and 
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seemingly difident manner of speech. But he 
can’t be timid. No man can live the competitiy: 
life he has lived in Pittsburgh and what thé ra’). 
road people call the Ohio river gateways and be 
timid. But he is diffident and has an odd littl 
hesitation in his speech, and loves the quiet ways. 

Thanks to the foresight and forethought of onc 
of Mr. Mellon’s predecessors in the Treasury who 
was also.a quiet man, ‘his office has a private en- 
trance and exit. He can come into it and leayc 
it by a private elevator without being seen. When 
he goes to Cabinet meetings he has only to come 
down in his own elevator to the street leyel and 
nip across the narrow~ roadway between th: 
Treasury and the White House. He is not in 
the open a minute before he can dart in the eas: 
portico, then he has only to follow the long pas- 
sage through the east extension under the main 
house and through the west extension or wing 
past the latticed enclosures where the White 
House laundry hangs to the back porch of the ev. 
ecutive offices. Through the open doorway, and 
he steps almost straight into the Cabinet room, 
which is hidden by a screen. In the entire jour- 
ney he is only in exposed or open territory during 
the brief minute in which he crosses the street. 
For the rest of it he is in his own or administra- 
tion communication trenches. 

I remember his first Cabinet meeting. All the 
correspondents were waiting: in the ante-roons 
and passages of the executive offices to see Mr. 
Harding after Cabinet meeting. When the mect- 
ing broke, Mr. Mellon came out with the others 
and ran into the crowd. He plainly didn’t know 
what to make of it. He didn’t know what it was 
all about. He‘had never seen such a gathering 
outside of any directors’ meeting he had ever at- 
tended. He didn’t know any of the correspon- 
dents. None of them knew him. The other Cab. 
net men were greeted and surrounded by little 
knots of men. Mr. Mellon looked as if he wanted 
to slip away—and he did. He isn’t used to re- 
porters or any method or channel or form of pub- 
licity. He is not a public man. He is as private 
as a toothbrush. He is without any sort of public 
experience. 

From what one hears, he is just as uncommun- 
cative in the Cabinet room as he is outside. Mr. 
Harding, who is as friendly as an Elk, I suspect, 
finds some difficulty in establishing a close contact 
with his Secretary of the Treasury. I think I am 
right in saying that he had never seen Mr. Mellon 
until he invited him, at Mr. Knox’s suggestion, 
to come to Marion. I have heard only one story 
about him in the Cabinet room. 

It appears that one day the Cabinet had un- 
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der discussion what should be done with one of 
the great war industries plants. The immediate 
problem was whether twelve or fifteen millions 
should be spent in putting it in condition or 
whether it should be abandoned and salvaged. 
One after another of the men around the table 
gave his judgment and opinion. Mr. Mellon sat 
quiet. Presently the President, at the head of the 
table, turned toward him and said: 

“But we haven't heard from the Secretary of 
the- Treasury. What does he think about this 
proposal? I should like to have his views.” 

Mr. Mellon was hesitant. Then he spoke up in 
his low, quiet, dry voice. The matter was not 
exactly in his department; he had not given the 
problem any study; he was not familiar with all 
the conditions and the full situation; it was a ques- 
tion of some importance; he did not wish to be 
understood as giving his final opinion unless he 
had opportunity to go into the whole matter more 
fully, but he thought he could indicate possibly 
what his final judgment might be, if allowed to 
tell what he had done in a somewhat similar and 
personal case. He owned a war plant that stood 
him about fifteen or sixteen millions and just the 
other day the question had come up whether to 
spend that much more money on it or to wipe it 
of. “I told ’em to scrap it,” concluded Mr. 
Mellon. 

“Well, sir,” said the man who was telling the 
story, “the discussion in the Cabinet ended right 
there. The Cabinet felt that if Mr. Mellon could 
afford to scrap his plant the United States gov- 
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ernment could afford to follow the same course. 
When the Secretary of the Treasury does partici- 
pate in a discussion he usually nails it down.” 

Mr. Mellon will take care of our money. That 
is what he has done all his life. It is a tiring job 
and takes its toll of a man. You know even on 
the most casual contact that he is cautious and 
careful and prudent and wary beyond all words. He 
gives away oodles and heaps of his own money. His 
benefactions and charities run into immense sums, 
but you somehow know that he never wasted a 
dime. He is acquisitive. He knows how to man- 
age, conserve and breed money. I suspect that 
most of his dollars are stallion dollars and earn 
their keep. He is a developer and a builder. He 
has an oil business nearly as big as the Standard’s. 
He fs possibly the chief.figure in the steel car busi- 
ness. He brought the aluminum industry in this 
country to its present pitch. 

I do not choose to make the absurd statement at 
this late day that he is an exceptionally able man, 
though you might never suspect it at the first or 
even second or third meeting. If he is anything 
of an economist or statesman, if he has a wide 
vision, and understanding, in addition to his capa- 
city for acquisition, and his qualities as a financier 
and banker, then he too may become a great Sec- 
retary of the Treasury like Alexander Hamilton 
and cause abundant streams of revenue to gush 
forth. If he does, the Republican party will never 
forget him. Streams of revenue are its whole 
present quest. 

Epwarp G. Lowry. 


Dante As A Moral Teacher 


can enjoy a poem without knowing what it 

means, the first requisite of an honest and 
intelligent discussion of Dante should be a frank 
recognition of the fundamental difference between 
his view of the world and that which is distinctive- 
ly modern. Dante lives in a closed world, limited in 
time and space, and authoritatively mapped out for 
all time by Aristotle and the Christian Fathers. 
Man—meaning. Christendom inhabiting the 
Mediterranean basin—is the centre of this uni- 
verse. Around man’s abode all the stars revolve 
in eternal and perfect circles. The plan of this 
universe is so well revealed that there are not and 
there cannot be in it vistas of essentially new truth 
or of new possibilities of achievement. It is a world 
in which the beginnings of human history are not 
lost in the dim past nor is its future particularly 


| er for those who believe that they 





perplexing. The number of generations from 
Adam to Christ is definitely known and the number 
of generations from Christ to the final day of 
judgment is also limited. Heaven and hell have 
a strictly limited capacity. The mystic rose of 
heaven was half filled by the Hebrew saints who 
lived before Christ, and it would be relatively easy 
to figure out the maximum number that hell can 
possibly contain after the resurrection when the 
sinners’ earthly bodies will all be located there. 

This aspect of Dante’s fundamental belief is not 
popular-today. His expositors and commentators 
try to avoid it by two suggestions, first, that Dante 
does not mean to be taken literally, and second, 
that Dante’s moral and spiritual ideas are inde- 
pendent of his view of the physical universe. Both 
of these suggestions are flagrantly false. 

That Dante meant to be understood in an al- 
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legoric as well as in a literal sense, his dedicatory 
letter to Can Grande, and passages in the Inferno, 
in the Purgatory, and in the Convito explicitly af- 
firm. When commentators then go on to assert 
that the punishments of the inferno represent only 
the mental condition of the sinners in the act of 
sinning, they are grossly unfair to Dante and to 
his readers. To say that Dante did not believe in 
the actual and eternal post-mortem suffering of 
the damned is to accuse him unjustly of heresy and 
wilful preaching of what the church had expressly 
condemned; but, worse yet, it makes nonsense of 
the references to creation, the day of judgment, the 
resurrection, and other ideas which are the warp 
and woof of the whole Divine Comedy. It is 
doubtless true that many of the punishments in the 
inferno may be viewed as symbolizing the inner 
state of the sinner. This is clear in the case of 
the hypocrites who drag themselves around in 
heavy armor gilded on the outside but leaden in- 
side. It is even more subtly true in his picture 
of illicit love—Paolo and Francesca locked in each 
other’s arms and driven by the wind of passion 
in a sunless air deprived of all other human ties 
which enrich true love. But it is absurd to pretend 
that the punishment of heretics like Farinata or 


-gchismatics like Mohammed describes their state 


of mind. In the case of Capaneus we are explicitly 
told that though his continuing to defy Jove would 
be in itself sufficient punishment, he nevertheless 
receives also the outer punishment meted out to 
the violent. The fact is that all the punishments 
in Dante’s Inferno, though seldom devoid of .a 
certain horrible appropriateness, are essentially 
vindictive in their nature. Retributive punishment 
is the essential of mediaeval justice, just as the 
law and duty of vengeance was an essential part of 
its code of honor. God's honor, like that of the 
mediaeval knight or more primitive Corsican, 
would be tarnished if he did not take vengeance 
against those who wilfully or unwilfully insulted 
him, and the mediaeval view of law and justice 
required that the magnitude of one’s vengeance 
should be commensurate with one’s power. 
Similarly does a careful reading of Dante reveal 
the absurdity of the frequent suggestion that we 
can reject the mediaeval view of nature and yet 
keep the moral and spiritual ideas based upon it. 
Dante’s very distinction between the morally 
higher and lower is bound up with his geocentric 
astronomy. That Dante’s moral views cannot be 
ours is obvious when we reflect that he places in 
hell not only innocent children, but noble char- 
acters like Plato, Socrates and Farinata, while 
high in heaven are placed an oppressive and poly-— 
gamous despot like Solomon, a simpleton like 
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Adam, and a savagely-persecuting bishop of 
dubious morality like Folquo. But perhaps the 
most instructive case is that of Ulysses, who would 
-be condemned to hell by Dante not only for his 
stratagem at Troy, but also for inducing others 
to join him in his “eagerness to win experience of 
the world” and to venture beyond the geographic 
limits set for mankind, viz. the Strait of Gibraltar. 
In Dante’s perfectly created world there is no need 
for intellectual exploration or moral adventure. 
The whole of necessary wisdom has been revealed 
and the rightly diligent can acquire it. We who 
live in a limitless world not especially created for 
us, where conditions are changing and the future 
most uncertain, must seek new wisdom, not on!) 
as to the physical world, but as to man’s nature, 
possibilities and tasks; and the mediaeval moralit, 
of fixed order and obedience to authority must be- 
come a subordinate part of the morality of chang- 
ing or growing life. 

To those whose vision of the world has been 
widened as a result of modern exploration and 
science, Dante’s morality is essentially negative. 
His supreme good, the beatific vision of the “Love 
that moves the stars” is generally unattainable in 
this life and comes only to a chosen few as a matter 
of grace. It has little sympathy with the earthly joys 
and sorrows which fill our life here. Though 
called Love, hell is forever in the centre of it. The 
inquisition, or the burning of heretics, is its truc 
earthly symbol as Spanish Catholics, like Unamuno, 
insist to this day. To the great multitude it offers 
no positive plan of life beyond “Fear God and 
avoid Evil (or sin).” 

It is doubtless true that the dangers which sur- 
round human life are so many that without the 
pre-rational organic fear which makes us shrink 
from the familiar we should all soon perish. 
But without the spirit of daring and adventure 
this fear would paralyze all life. Hence wherever 
life is expanding, the morality of fear with its 
eternal prohibitions or taboos is actually dis- 
regarded. ; 

This explains why Dante’s political theory is so 
utterly barren. He has no conception of the multi- 
tudinous forces within the community that intel- 
ligent direction can harmonize into a brighter and 
fuller life. Order, according to him, must be im- 
posed by an emperor from without. The silly and 
pedantic arguments by which Dante tries, on the 
basis of childish myths in Livy and Virgil; to prove 
that this emperor can be no other than the Holy 
Roman Emperor, then represented by a Hohen- 
staufen, is not merely indicative of his times. It 
is also indicative of Dante’s complete other-world- 
liness and lack of any civic and political vision. 
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Despite their atrocious factionalism, the growing 
cities of Italy showed wisdom in rejecting these 
claims of the Empire; for in the oriental despotism 
of Frederick II they had a visible example of what 
imperial order and authority actually brought. 

It was not only in politics that Dante, like other 
prophets, was behind the day and generation that 
he denounced. His scholastic learning made him 
totally blind to the significant movements of his 
own times, to the growing industry and commerce, 
to the opening up of intercourse with other peo- 
ples, of which his older contemporary and country- 
man, Marco Polo, was such a notable representa- 
tive. This is important if we remember that the 
merchant adventurers, like the early Greek mer- 
chants, were but the pioneers of the navigators, 
explorers, great scientific investigators and me- 
chanical inventors who followed them. 

The widening of our view of the world by 
science is intimately connected with a change of 
emotional attitude to sin and punishment. In 
Dante's time it was possible to view all nature as 
following harmonious, eternal laws against which 
man and the devil were the only rebels. Modern 
biologic study, however, leads us to think of man’s 
actions as in general due to causes or circum- 
stances similar to those which influence other 
organisms; and the maladaptations which dis- 
figure human life and render it so tragic are but 
extensions of the maladaptations of which all 
organic life is full. The earthquakes and plagues, 
which sweep away plants and animals as well as 
human beings, are just as natural as ihe paths of 
the stars, which we now know to be neither perfect 
circles nor eternal, but subject to the unpredictable 
flux of generation and decay which has been called 
cosmic weather. Hence we are not afraid today 
to admit greater kinship and ‘sympathy with purely 
animal life and suffering. 

The conviction is certainly widespread today, 
that great and important as are our differences in 
disposition and achievement, we are all of the same 
human clay, subject to the same instinctive impulses 
and weaknesses or diseases of the flesh. Certainly 
the idea that some men are all perfect and deserve 
eternal blessedness, while others are all wickedness 
and deserve eternal damnation, cannot be justified 
in the forum of enlightened human experience. If 
sanctification, crucifixion and resurrection are to 
have any meanings in that forum, they must refer 
to something which all of us undergo in diverse 
ways in our daily toil. The ease with which, in 
moments of complacency, or when judgment is 
beclouded by resentment, we attribute the brutish 
passions and inhuman frauds of others to an un- 
natural prompting of the devil, cannot maintain 
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itself after honest knowledge and sober judgment. 
We become more grave when knowledge and 
imagination enable us to realize somewhat what 
would have happened to us if we had been similar- 
ly circumstanced. 

There are those who with light and irresponsible 
rhetoric berate our times as too soft and senti- 
mental because we do not insist on sufhcient 
severity in our punishments, or because we regard 
some crimes as diseases. But actual history shows 
the frightful futility of the unutterable cruelty 
that was formerly meted out indiscriminately to 
the criminal, the insane, and the sick—all suspected 
of being inspired or possessed by devils. We may 
be sure that reaction against this wasteful cruelty 
has not as yet gone far enough. But it is en- 
couraging to hear the words of a kindly Dominican 
Father; “My Faith requires me to believe in the 
existence of Hell, but not that anyone is there.” 
This may not express the dominant attitude of his 
church, but it certainly represents a marked modern 
tendency. At any rate, few nowadays can read 
with enjoyment the horrible punishment meted out 
in Dante’s Inferno to a thoroughly honest, gifted, 
and devoted soul like Piero delle Vigne because in 
his high-mir.dedness he could not bear to live amid 
undeserved disgrace and cruel suffering. The whole 
idea that God created men and women knowing 
that they will sin and thus subject themselves to 
eternal torture is odious today; and when Dante 
says that hell was founded by Eternal Love we 
feel that the cruelty of his life and the violence of 
his times poisoned his conception of love as well 
as deprived him of an indispensable support for 
moral sanity, to wit—the gift of laughter. The 
idea of an eternity of suffering is horrible enough, 
but to glorify it and call it, as Dante does, “‘su- 
preme wisdom and primal love” makes us ashamed 
of the human nature that is capable of entertaining 
such horrible perversity and disloyalty to our 
natural sympathy. 

This rejection of Dante’s claim as a moral 
teacher, like the rejection of exaggerated claims 
for the magnitude of his learning, does not deny 
his obvious greatness as a poet—though Dante 
himself and the men of his generation down to 
Petrarch emphatically subordinated his poetry to 
his moral philosophy. Dante undoubtedly mani- 
fests to a supreme degree the distinctive gifts of 
the poet, heightened imaginative vision and divine 
music of language. In his workmanship, too, he 
shows both intense titanic energy and a perfection 
of form that is classic and definitive. But this is 
clearly due not to his mediaeval views but to the 
passionate vitality and intensity of his nature. 
Doubtless the acceptance of any philosophy or 
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“ordered scheme of things entire,” gives a certain 
integrated unity to the material of the poet's ex- 
perience and makes for profound simplicity and 
dignity on a truly grand scale. But we must not 
exaggerate the consistency of the mediaeval world 
view or of Dante’s representation of it. Omitting 
the hardly successful reconciliation of the dogmas 
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ure. Despite the strain on the limits of good taste 
in some of the horrors of the Inferno and expres. 
sions of personal rancor in the highest heaven, 
Dante is par excellence the poet of civilized life, 
courtliness and polished manners. He has a real 
contempt for the ways of uncultivated country 
folk and cares not for the wild and rugged in 
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in this matter of inferiority complex the men are 
to the good, and that Miss Martin who has written 
so feelingly upon the subject is-pretty nearly all 
wrong. Not of course in her main grievance, 
which any fair minded observer must admit, but 
in the injustice she does the inferiority complex 
and women. 

The mistake is natural enough to misinterpret 
the nature and function of the “complex,” and so 
get the notion that to possess, or better to be pos- 
sessed by, any complex is in the nature of the 
thing an unmixed evil. Such is not the case. A 
complex may prove a distinct asset in many situa- 
tions; it may provide a very good and useable 
imitation where the real qualities would fail; and 
backed by a gift for self-assertion and aggression, 
as is frequently the case, a lusty complex may af- 
ford a quick and sure means to popular leadership 
and political success. And if the psycho-analysts 
are sound in their psychology, it would seem that 
the universal endowment of the male sex with 
inferiority complexes turned into means of de- 
fence against the felt-to-be superior female, has 
been the chief asset of men in getting and keeping 
for themselves the social powers and prerogatives 
they enjoy. 

This use of defence does some violence to its 
original meaning in Freudian psychopathology, 
since technically the special function of the “de- 
fence” is to reinforce the possessor thereof against 
what are felt to be his own shortcomings, most 
often in way of native equipment. The term is 
applied. first of all to the set of ideas and cor- 
responding mode of action, which arise in self- 
compensation for the inner sense of weakness. But 
the practical results are the same; hence the tre- 
mendous, apparently instinctive, feeling of in- 
feriority which men have evinced throughout the 
ages by their insistent claims of superiority, must 
have been accompanied by a corresponding in- 
stinctive feeling that somehow women were 
superior. Their defence has been not only against 
what would otherwise have constituted a corroding 
sense of sex-inferiority, but quite definitely and 
aggressively against the feared superior. It has 
done double duty of bolstering up their spirit, and 
of providing the means of staking off and protect- 
ing their claims. This would explain both the 
extraordinary range and insistent character of 
these superiority protests and the violence with 
which men have always resisted the attempts of 
women to enter into their reservations. “They 
seem to have been in the grip of an instinctive fear 
of being put into a position where they would have 
to compete on equal terms. 

In all this no assumption is being made concern- 
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ing the actual relative capacities and abilities of 
men and women. No aspersions are intended, 
and as far as the present writer can see none is 
necessarily involved. What we are concerned with 
is the part that the inferiority complex may have 
had in creating the notion that men are by nature 
a superior mental product to women, and in secur- 
ing to them exclusively the social values which give 
them so great an advantage over women. The 
position taken here is that the prevalence of that 
notion with its practical assets, is due, more than 
to any other one thing, to the persistent and voci- 
ferous claim of men that they are superior; and 
that back of this protest giving it origin and an 
enormous emotional vigor, there must have lurked 
low in the consciousness of primitive man, a 
humiliating sense of sex inferiority. And again 
granting the soundness of the psycho-analytic 
school, it must appear that in the possession of this 
inherent sense of sex inferiority intimately tied up 
with their whole emotional life and compensated 
for by aggressive protests of sex superiority which 
they have been instant to defend-with strength of 
word and deed, men have had a winning advantage 
over women in all situations involving practical 
external values or prestige. As a sex they have 
been possessed by inferiority complexes of the 
most aggressive and virulent sort, with unlimited 
profit to themselves in way of sex aggrandizement 
and in the “practical world of affairs,’ but it may 
be with an attendant loss of spiritual development 
that might go far in explaining the failure of civili- 
zation to get us anywhere much in way of human 
happiness. Through the superiority claims of men 
backed up by the power to make it exceedingly un- 
comfortable for any woman who objected, the 
world has bgen subjected in perpetuity to a boss 
rule, very little different psychologically from that 
exerted by the typical political boss who sways the 
destinies not only of the rank and file of his party, 
but of men vastly his superior in every respect ex- 
cept an inordinate craving for power and the deter- 
mination to put it over. 

Of course this explains neither the basis for the 
feeling of sex inferiority in men, nor why women 
in general have acquiesced in their claims. The 
latter is explicable enough in view of the well es- 
tablished psychological law that the mind accepts 
anything that is sufficiently repeated. Add to this 
a sure punishment for disbelief and the wonder is 
that women have ever had the courage to question 
openly. Women have believed that men were 
superior because they claimed to be, claimed it 
persistently, vehemently when necessary, and col- 
lectively—and could prove their claims in very 
convincing ways. The quite matter of fact accept- 
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ance of this claim by the great mass of women 
throughout history has none of the symptoms of 
the complex. There is no evidence of its having 
had any great bearing upon their inner emotional 
life, as a deep seated sense of personal inferiority 
always has. The stupid have accepted without 
question, and the more intelligent have usually 
played the game and smiled. Certainly women as 
a class have not been able to get very excited over 
masculine claims to superiority. The attitude of 
most women still is much the same. Probably the 
majority of women even in such countries as Eng- 
land and America, still believe in male superiority 
in a vague sort of way at least, because they have 
been taught it, while among those who are pretty 
well disillusioned on this score many have the feel- 
ing that women need to have training before they 
can do as well as men in politics. But this is due 
to ignorance of how poorly political work is 


ordinarily carried on, not to the possession of | 


inferiority complexes. 
There is another factor to be’ reckon 
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in its biological substratum lies much of the ex- 
planation of most women’s serenity over men’s 
“superiority,” and of the inherent need men have 
shown of having something to feel superior 
about. Further explanation is found in Adler’s 
theory of the organic basis of the inferiority com- 
plex. 
According to this theory the “masculine protest” 
(a term. better chosen than its author seems to 
realize) originates in a profound sense of inherent 
weakness; it is characterized by excessive claims 
to just those powers or virtues in which the lack 
is felt; and it is always manifested by strong 
emotion if these claims are questioned. Adler 
finds the basis for the inferiority feeling in some 
organic deficiency, which may be clearly apprehend- 
ed or merely vaguely felt. The latter, of course, 
must have been the case in the development of the 
inferiority complex in man. But childbirth and the 
peculiar advantage it gave to women in the social 
order, and over the man himself, must have made 
the profoundest possible impression upon his deve- 
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loping consciousness—an impression at once awe- 
inspiring and self-debasing to his primitive ego. 
istic soul. He was utterly, organically, out of it 
in this most dramatic of racial events, and it con- 
stituted a lack so vital as ta shape his whole 
sexual-social outlook. Something of the feeling 
which must have worked unconsciously upon the 
mind of primitive man and shaped its develop. 
ment, persists in the conscious sense of comparative 
sexual inconsequence which men of the finest nat. 
ure experience during the birth of their children. 
There is no adequate part for the man, no essentia! 
place even at this most momentous time, and the 
sensitive man feels it. But he finds social and 
spiritual compensation in care for the mother and 
child. The same thing shows on a lower leve! 
when the newly made father goes out and gets 
drunk, ostensibly to “celebrate,” in reality to re- 
store the disturbed equilibrium of his masculine 
importance. Getting drunk is the form of com- 
pensation his more primitive nature seeks, and it 
does its work admirably, leaving never a shadow 
of doubt to harrow his sweet sense of the suprem- 
acy of the male in the order of nature. 

From the sense of sex inferiority generated in 
the mind of primitive man through his inferior 
sexual functions, there arose in compensation an 
all-embracing protest of sex superiority—a protest 
that in time made him not only the head of the 
state and the sole owner of property, but the 
head of the’ household as well, the sole legal 
parent of the child, and in certain stages of 
biology, the sole progenitor of the race. jy 
this last delectable claim man reached his high 
water mark of sex superiority and women became 
incubators. 

All this has more than an academic interest. It 
explains the psychological foundation of the per- 
sistent unwillingness of men to let women enter 
into the benefits of social life freely, of the other- 
wise inexplicable cruelty that men have practised 
toward women who failed to submit readily to 
their rule, and the peculiar fear that men have 
always seemed to have that women will somehow 
get the better of them if once given a fair field. 
It takes these disconcerting facts of history and 
every day life out of the realm of cold fact and 
malicious intent where women who read history 
seriously are prone to put them, and gives them 4 
place among the instinctive reactions of defence 
whereby half of the race has justified its existence 
both to itself and to the other half. Incidentally 
it has probably provided an important and perhaps 
even necessary incentive to progress, and had a" 
enormous influence in turning the naturally more 
lazy and indolent sex into an army of comparative: 
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ly trained and serious workers. This is no small 
accomplishment. 

But it seéms as though the superiority protest, 
the real “masculine protest” of Adler, had done 
its best work, that with the advancement of 
science with its present outlook, human progress 
will best be conserved by the-cooperative develap- 
ment of men_and women together freely. And 
certain it is that if the male assumption of domi- 
nance has ever had any part in creating genuine 
happiness in the more intimate relations of the 
sexes with each other, it has fully outlived its use- 
fulness. To recognize this and squarely to face 
the problem of education whereby men can be 
brought to meet women with dignity and grace 
without the special subsidy of sex superiority, is 
quite a different thing. It is something however 
to locate the problem. 

F. I. DAVENPORT. 


Jokhan Singh: An Indian 


Peasant 


WELL remember our first meeting. We had 
been trying to introduce the Cooperative Credit 
Bank to a nearby Indian village that held and @e- 
served a reputation for the absence of brotherly 
love and the presence of neighborly wrangling. 
We had argued, cajoled and commanded, as is the 
way of Sahibs in the East, but without avail: our 
clients remained courteous and unconvinced. Ulti- 
mately, to relieve our depression, they said “Wait 
till Jokhan Singh returns, he will answer for us.”’ 
He had gone on a journey and was expected home 
soon. 

So one day he came, heading a sheepish deputa- 
tion of his fellow villagers and looking very im- 
portant. We returned his dignified salaam with 
the acquired grace of a dozen years in the country 
and invited him to a chair—an action that duly 
impressed his following. Dressed in the “hoddin’ 
gray” of his kind and wearing with apparent ease 
the burden of full seventy summers, he presented a 
brave appearance. As he belonged to the Warrior 
caste the unmistakable pride of birth marked his 
bearing; he was strongly built and his natural 
force seemed unabated, unless perhaps in the mat- 
ter of teeth which showed some notable omissions; 
his eyes were shrewd but kindly, and one of them 
held an incipient wink that was truly grateful and 
refreshing; he handled his “band of hope” with 
an ease that indicated leadership and there was 
about him the glamor of personality. Not by ac- 
cident had Jokhan Singh become the spokesman of 
his village. 
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“Let us discuss the business,’ he said; and we 
discussed while the audience listened, chuckled and 
expectorated. “Will Your Honour join the Bank 
and share our liability?’ he asked, and on receiy- 
ing a reply in the affirmative he gave decision. 
“This is a good thing, we will join.” 

Thus it came about that a Cooperative Bank 
came to the village of Chittauni and with it an 
economic door of hope opened for Jokhan Singh. 
Like many another cultivator in old Bihar he was 
in bondage to a money lender to whom he owed 
five hundred odd rupees and in whom the quality 
of mercy was certainly strained. The liquidation 
of this debt was a triumph for cooperation and 
diplomacy. Shylock’s figure—in India the money 
lender keeps the score himself—was a shifting 
quantity and the interest calculations were beyond 
our comprehension. However, by the help of a 
substantial loan from the Cooperative Bank, an 
offering of two bullocks, the winning over of some 
influential underlings and the subtle suggestion of 
this or nothing, the business was carried through, 
and Jokhan Singh returned happy and glorious to 
his village, secure in the possession of a full dis- 
charge from the debt that had harassed him for a 
decade. From that day he became an evangelist 
of cooperative credit and did more than any man 
of our acquaintance to carry the light to other 
villages. 

Bank business brought him often to the bunga- 
low and we built an altar of friendship together. 
To sit in a@ chair on the verandah to him was 
heaven, and it led to the realm of dreams; but 
when business had to be done he was seldom 
caught napping. Chitteuni to this day laughs at 
the way he vanquished the smart young Indian 
teacher who acted as secretary of the Cooperative 
Bank. It fell on this wise: Jokhan Singh's ac- 
count among others was being adjusted and the 
secretary had worked out the amount of interest 
that had to be paid. The old warrior questioned 
the item, and, with a comprehensive wink that in- 
cluded everybody but the cocksure young secretary, 
afirmed that the statement represented an over- 
charge of five cents. The sum had to be worked 
out again by the Sahib himself, and judgment 
went to the complainant. Then he said: ‘Though 
I can neither read nor write I can count, and dur- 
ing the last fifty years no one has ever got the bet- 
ter of me in money matters.” So Jokhan Singh 
triumphed, and to this day the story is told with 
relish round many a village fire. 

The committee of a cooperative bank is now 
to a large extent the village council where matters 
of local moment come up for discussion and dis- 
posal. Here Jokhan Singh’s sagacity and knowl- 
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edge of affairs have elbow room and under his 
treatment many a knotty problem vanishes into 
thin air. In these village parliaments we light on 
a fact that gives happy augury for the future of 
India: the village leaders when matters that fall 
within their ken come up for consideration act 
with discretion and good judgment. All they need 
is political education to enable them to deal with 
matters of national concern. Political power in 
India, now largely the heritage of a small educated 
class, must ultimately pass over to village Jokhan 
Singhs; but the prospect need not disturb us, The 
peasants will play the game, whatever the politi- 
cians do. 

Jokhan Singh often gives himself up to rem- 
iniscence and then he holds us as the Ancient 
Mariner held the Wedding Guest. The vanished 
glory of his family which once held pride of place 
in the village, the rise of a baser branch of the 
class to opulence and power, the many law suits 
from which he has emerged victorious, battles long 
ago with European planters, landlords and officials 
over grazing rights, boundary lines, fishing monop- 
olies, rights of way and disputed obligations—he 
was ever the champion of the popular cause and 
the current discontents of the community found ex- 
pression in this village Hampden—these themes 
stir his soul with conflicting emotions and move 
him to eloquence. We saw much of our friend in 
the great days when Mahatma Gandhi visited the 
district and turned the blaze of public opinion on 
an agrarian situation that time and circumstance 
had rendered impossible. Jokhan Singh proved a 
devoted and discerning disciple. He saw with his 
old, expressive eyes the dawn of that better 
agrarian day towards which he had struggled so 
long. It was from his lips we heard this fine 
tribute to India’s wonderful son—“God sends but 
one Mahatma Gandhi in a thousand years: we shall 
not see his like again.” 

The war was a frequent source of discussion. 
With that fine disregard for second causes, char- 
acteristic of the seer, he resolved the whole thing 
into a drama wherein God and Satan strove for 


the mastery. He never doubted the ultimate tri-. 


umph of the British Raj-—the Allies hardly count- 
ed with him—and he accounted for the long 
drawn-out struggle by the explanation that God's 
-displeasure rested on the world because of un- 
righteousness. The Kaiser and all his crew he 
gladly and unreservedly consigned to the abyss: 
On Armistice Day he sang God Save the King 
with us and acknowledged with gratitude the 
will of Heaven. In his own way he expressed 
the noble sentiment of Kipling’s Recessional. 
There came a day when Jokhan Singh was 
stricken down with a grievous sickness and we 
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were called in to see him. His home was a humb!|: 
mud-walled habitation, innocent of furniture, and 
he lay on an old stringed cot with a solitary 
blanket for a covering. He was evidently very ill. 
the power of speech had gone-and he struggle 
for breath, but recognition lighted up his eye and 
a movement of his hand bade me welcome. Words 
were futile; but we stayed by in silent sympathy, 
and prayer while the old warrior, taking fres) 
courage from our presence, maintained his stout 
defence against the ever oncoming enemy. We 
left him at nightfall hardly expecting to see him 
again; but our fears were liars, and within a weck 
he was up and about again. His recovery he frank- 
ly attributed to the mercy of Heaven and the visit 
of the Padri Sahib. 

We saw him again in the grip of a great 
calamity. Fire ravaged his village and destroyed 
his homestead. We fought the flames with him 
and marvelled at his forbearance. Never a curse 
escaped his lips. although he had a.million. gods 
to choose from. “This is the will of God,” was 
all he said, and next day he started to rebuild. 
In fact, he planned a bigger house and borrowed 
accordingly from the Cooperative Bank! 

A loyal Rajput, Jokhan Singh held the person 
of the King Emperor in highest reverence; but 
by the same token he distrusted the King’s min- 
isters. “They darken counsel,” was his conviction, 
and one of his favorite parables was the story of 
the ancient worthy who when given a boon asked 
that he might have sole access to the King’s ear 
for half an hour each morning. “If the King 
but knew, all our wrongs would soon be righted,” 
was the refrain of many a lamentation. He had 
thin faith in politicians and an uncanny belief in 
the “ulterior motive.” ‘This made him distinctly 
sceptical about the chances of home rule. “Indians 
don’t trust Indians,” was his sweeping indictment; 
but he admitted that things might improve. His 
views on idealism would have delighted the sou! 
of Colonel George Harvey! 

Jokhan Singh meets our attempts at evangeli- 
zation with amiable condescension. Hinduism, 
most tolerant of religious systems, claims him, and 
he invokes whatever God may be handy. When 
controversy turns against him he falls back on 
some sonorous Sanscrit stanza that neither he nor 
we understand. This, however, is the ereed he 
avows: “God is one, but his manifestations are 
many: whom you call Christ we call Ram; there 
are many ferries across the river of death and 
many roads to Calcutta; we will all win through 
at last, meanwhile we are friends.’ We leave ‘t 
at that, grateful to the kindly providence that knit 
to our soul the unconquerable soul of Jokhan 
Singh. J. Z. Hopce. 
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ACOMMUNICATION 


The Spirit of Lawlessness 


IR: I always read the New Republic with interest, 

because I am so rarely in accord with its reasoning 
or spirit, for I find that those with whom I disagree are 
more stimulating than those with whom I agree. I there- 
fore read with much interest your comment in your issue 
of September 14th on my address to the American Bar 
Association. In reply kindly allow me a few words. 

You were hardly fair in stating that I approved of 
the mob rule of the fascisti. On the contrary, I mentioned 
their activities as a current evidence of the spirit of law- 
lessness, which I was condemning. I did not justify them, 
although I regarded them in a more favorable light than 
the anarchists whom they were suppressing. The fascisti 
were attempting to restore law and order while the Bol- 
shevists were seeking to bring about social chaos. The 
justification of the former, if any, for taking the law into 
their own hands depends upon the power of the Italian 
government itself to restore order. Upon that question 
of fact, having no knowledge, I expressed no opinion. 

Referring to my attack upon the oppression of the in- 
dividual by “mass morality,” you state that “we remember 
Mr. Beck as one of the most ardent supporters of the 
latter,”"—the “latter” being “mass morality.” I wish you 
had been more specific. I have no recollection that I ever 
supported mass morality, in the sense that I assume you 
employ the term. If, by “mass morality,” you mean the 
morality of the state, do you question its power and right 
within constitutional limitations to impose the reign of 
law? Unless there is to be anarchy, the state, within the 
limitations of the Constitution, must have power to im- 
pose its morality upon its citizens. That is what law 
means. Happily, this power in our form of government 
is not unrestrained; and when I said that the Constitu- 
tion defended the integrity of the human soul, I meant 
that it protected the individual—even though he be an 
Athanasius contra mundum—from any unjustifiable in- 
vasion of his liberty, even by the state. I cannot recall 
a single instance where in any other sense I defended the 
power of the mass—even though the mass be a majority 
—to oppress the individual; and I respectfully submit 
that this comment of the New Republic is inaccurate and 
unjust. 

The point of my address was that the inevitable tend- 
ency of most labor-saving machinery is to lessen the love 
of work. The more that man depends upon the machine, 
the less his disposition to cultivate his own strength and 
initiative——and this is true of all classes. 

It amuses me to reflect that the New Republic take: 
me to task for a line of thought inte which I was led by 
an admirable article which appeared in the New Republic 
about a year ago. It led me to think moze deeply than I 
had ever done before as to the effect upon the character 
of man of this ever-increasing dependence upon the ma- 
chine to work for him. I then reread Samuel Butler's 
Erewhon, which had previously impressed me as only an 


amusing satire, and found that, in the two chapters on the 
machines, Butler was not merely joking, but was stating 
a profound truth, in which he had been anticipated to 
some extent by Carlyle and Ruskin. 

The New Republic suggests that the shorter the hours 
of labor, the more time the average man gives to healthful 
physical and mental exercise,—but does he? Of course, 
reasonable limitations of working hours are justified. My 
concern is with the effect of the machine upon the spirit 
of man and therefore the use of the free hours. The New 
Republic has clearly missed the point of my argument. 

In delivering my address, I illustrated my meaning by 
extemporaneously interpolating a the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight. I said half jocosely that if the 
ninety thousand spectators, who journeyed to Jersey City 
to witness this degrading exhibition, had divided them- 
selves into forty-five thousand pairs and themselves in- 
dulged in boxing, it might have been commendable in 


reference to 


exercising and therefore developing their physical faculties. 
My objection to that pugilistic epic, which was glorified 
in the columns of the New Republic—God save the mark! 
—was that some ninety thousand people of all classes, in- 
cluding five thousand women, who graced the occasion but 
hardly themselves, journeyed there to see which of two 
young men could first punch the other into insensibility, 
—and this is only typical of the times. 

If, after the hours of work, men themselves played 
baseball, it would be admirable in developing the physical 
power of the race; but, instead, millions crowd into base- 
ball parks and moving picture palaces. The draft during 
the war showed the consequent physical deterioration of 
our race. 

In my Cincinnati address, I simply suggested,—without 
any pretense to an adequate discussion,—a great question. 
It was this: 

Has the increase in the potential of physical power, 
through labor-saving machinery, resulted in a correspond- 
ing increase in the potential of human character? 

I know of no greater question than that, and I should 
have assumed that the New Republic, which devotes its 
columns to the greater questions and eschews petty 
politics, would have welcomed the earnestness of the in- 
quiry, even though it did not agree with some of my 
tentative conclusions. On the contrary, you find fault 
with me and depreciate the address because, as you say, I 
did not discuss or draw a moral from the Salsedo and 
Mooney cases. 

I may frankly say that I do not even know what the 
Salsedo case’ is, and as to the Mooney case, I know little 
more than that it was tried before a jury, and the suffi- 
ciency of the verdict was reviewed not merely by the 
Trial Judge but also by the highest Court of California, 
and then by the Governor of the state of California in 
considering the question of executive clemency. Having 
practised law for thirty-seven years, I have learned how 
futile it is for a man, through newspaper reports, to pass 
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judgment upon the result of a trial where the disputed 
issues were those of fact. A statement of facts may be 


very convincing in print, but one glance at the man who 


makes the statement gives you an immediate and generally 
a very accurate impression whether he is telling the truth 
or not. Not having had the advantage of attending the 
Mooney trial, or listening to the story of the. witnesses, 
and not having the omniscience of the New Republic, I 
confess my inability to sit in judgment on a result in which 
twelve jurymen, a trial Judge, a Supreme Court and a 
Governor of a state alike concurred. Assuming, however, 
that the New Republic knows more about the merits of 
the Mooney case than all these officials put together, it 
yet remains that it had no real relation to the very serious 
question which I was discussing and, therefore, the crit- 
icism of the New Republic that my address must be re- 
garded as a lost opportunity, simply because I did not 
refer to the Salsedo and Mooney cases, seems to me rather 


narrow. 
I agree with much of your comment, and there is noth- 


ing in my address which seems to me to conflict with it. 
Indeed, I should have thought that its main theme would 
have appealed to the New Republic; for, however much 
I may disagree with many of its views on international 
politics, its great objective is the improvement of the world. 


COR R 2 EF 


[The New Republic welcomes communications from its readers 
in regard to subjects of current interest, and especially concerning 
articles which have appeared in its columns. Those of 300 words 
or less are necessarily more available for publication than longer 
letters. ] 


Politics in Porto Rico 


IR: Having for the past five years spent several months 

of each year in the island, 1. was interested in the com- 
munication of Mr. L. R. Johnson in your issue of August 318t, 
headed A Missouri Kaiser in Porto Rico. Perhaps if Mr. John- 
son were familiar with conditions in Porto Rico he might have 
regarded the matter in a different light than that of a critic of a 
fellow Missourian. It strikes me as somewhat incongruous that 
the New Republic, a mouthpiece of liberalism, should appear to 
be disposed to champion the cause of the element in the island 
which stands distinctively for conservatism, privilege, and rule 
by the “governing classes.” That is what the Unionist party 
particularly is: the party of the great landed interests, its 
ascendancy due to the influence of its caciques over the peasan- 
try who, mostly illiterate and abysmally ignorant, have no idea 
ef what issues really may be at stake, voting as their leaders 
tell. them to. The party appears to have made “independencia” 
an issue, “an ultimate ideal,” not from any conviction, but sim- 
ply as a vote-catching device: an appeal to popular prejudice. 
It would be strange indeed if 1,300,000 American citizens, enjoy- 
ing all the prerogatives of that status on a parity with any, of 
their compariots of the continent, should be cast adrift and left 
to shift for themselves, working unspeakable mischief, simply to 
gratify an unreasoning whim. Speaking in private many of the 
most influential of the Unionists declare that independence is a 
preposterous notion; were it impending they would desert the 
island. Politicians are everywhere the same: primarily out for 
patronage and the emoluments of office, if not for graft. Evi- 
dently the line taken by the new Governor is to deny them all 
prospects of the offices they are after and which they have 
hitherto enjoyed, so long as they insist upon maintaining a dis- 
Joyal attitude. Porto Rico has prospered immensely under Amer- 
ican rule; after four centuries of Spanish tyranny they have en- 
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I especially agree with what you say as to the unwholesome 
restraint of the right of free opinion and free speech dur- 
ing the World War. A case has recently been called to 
my attention in which it seems to me the espionage laws 
have been grossly perverted to convict a man on a chance 
expression to an intimate friend. The man was convicted 
and I presume is now in prison; but if I were called upon 
to make any recommendation to the pardoning power, | 
should have no hesitation in recommending his immediate 
pardon. James M. Beck. 
Washington, D. C. 


[The New Republic welcomes this courteous rejoinde: 
from Mr. Beck. As our inference that Mr. Beck approved 
of the fascisti was wrong, we apologize. We took the 
phrase “mass morality” from Mr. Beck and assumed that 
he recognized that such morality frequently expressed it- 
self in legislation and judicial procedure, when it becomes 
the “morality of the state.” We leave to the willing pens 
of numerous correspondents the task of enlightening the 
Solicitor General of the United States in regard to the 
Salsedo and Mooney cases. We also are amused and flat- 
tered that Mr. Beck sh@uld have been tempted into this 
line of thought by an article in the New Republic.—T: 
Eprrors. ] 
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joyed all possible liberty. It would take a political microscope to 
detect any trace of a real grievance to justify a demand for a 
change of status. 

As to the Governor’s declaration against the proposition fo: 
an insular flag, it is evidently due to the fact that the design 
proposed, “the one-staf flag.” is the device originated as a ban- 
ner of independence by a native-Spaniard, the late José de 
Diego, in his propaganda. Various American commonwealths— 
Massachusetts for instance—have their state flags; there is ap- 
parently no good reason why any territorial entity should not 
have its flag. But had South Carolina adopted the flag of the 
Confederacy on returning to the Union it would hardly have 
been acceptable. 

As to English, it is desirable that the island should be bilingual. 
English could never supersede Spanish. But if the Governor 
actually did say: “There shall be no language but English in 
the primary schools,” he will doubtless change his mind after 
more familiarity with the situation. English is the basis of in- 
struction in the upper grades of the public schools, but it could 
not possibly be in the primary grade. 

The main consideration is the advancement of the people in 
intelligence and well being. Anything that does not promote 
that is detrimental. “Liberty” in this instance simply means 
liberty of the politicians to have their own way. 

Boston, Massachusetts. Sy.vesTex Baxter 


[The New Republic printed Mr. Johnson’s letter without com- 
ment.—THe Eprrors.] 


IR: I saw the editorial in your paper in which you attack 
our new Governor Reily for what he said about teaching 
English. You are wrong, very wrong, afid misquote him. He 
is a good governor and we unionists also indorse him. 
Pepro Ropricez. 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 


[The statement which appeared in the New Republic for 
August 31st that Governor Reily declared that only English 
should be taught in the primary schools was based on a news- 
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paper report of his inaugural address and is not borne out by 
the official version, (printed in English and Spanish), according 
to which Governor-Reily hopes to see “the language of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Harding taught equally with Spanish in our 
Public Schools.”"—Tue Eprrors.] 


In the Name of Reason 


‘IR: “To the historian of the future,” says Robert Morss 
S Lovett, in reviewing in the New Republic, September 14th, 
Hobson’s Problems of a New World, “one of the most incredible 
facts (sic) about the war will be its surprise.” Later, he at- 
tributes the outbreak of the war to “the futility of reason to 
ward off evils which it can foresee”; later, he ventures the hope 
that this futile reason may prove competent to prevent another 
war. He closes his review with a benevolent gesture of hope for 
the future that he draws from the magnanimous conceptions of 
“q better world” offered us by J. A. Hobson and others,—which 
is only another way of expressing faith in the adequacy of that 
reason which he has already declared to be futile. Here is con- 
fusion of thought indeed, and even worse. 

First, then, on a question of fact. Mr. Lovett is quite incorrect 
in thinking that the war came as a surprise, unless, of course, 
he means that it came as a surprise to America. That would 
undoubtedly be true, since the American mind appears to insist 
upon being surprised at everything upon every possible occasion. 
Naturally, therefore, when the nations, having armed to the 
teeth for the sole purpose of making war on each other, pro- 
ceeded to battle, the American opened eyes filled with child-like 
wonder and burbled surprise. Apart from the American 
phenomenon, however, the war was no surprise to any reason- 
ably well informed mah. The fact that America still regards 
it with wide-open eyes of surprise is in itself a very simple ex- 
planation of a very great deal. 

Now with regard to “the futility of reason to ward off evils 
which it can foresee.” Of course reason is futile in this sense, 
since it can do n-thing in itself, its function being to perceive 
the causal relations of things and to direct the appropriate ac- 
tion. So reason in relation to the war was quite adequate in 
showing its probability, and, as has been said above, very abund- 
antly did so, Those of us who did not want war failed to 
prevent it, not because our reason was futile, but because the 
means available to prevent it were inadequate. 

Again, Mr. Lovett says that before 1914 “the intellect of the 
world was, as regards such matters, in an infant department of 
a Sunday School.” I do not think, however, that Mr. Lovett can 
show in what important particular the war has added to the 
world’s stock of knowledge of the causes and effects of war. We 
had all the necessary information long before 1914. 

It comes to this—that contemporary America is not in a state 
of mind, and lacks the mental equipment. to understand and 
handle the major problems confronting us. I suggest that Mr. 
Lovett's whole attitude is at fault. It is the attitude of too many 
intelligent people before the war, and the war has not changed it. 
Mr. Lovett, I suspect, does not regard the question of war and 
peace as any of his personal business. It is a matter not a whit 
more personal to him than is the Theory of Relativity. In wit- 
ness, see wherein he finds “our chief ground of hope” in these 
things—in other people’s magnanimous conceptions. 

Joun Everett. 

New York City. 


(That the war came as a surprise to the European public, and 
even to public men who were fully cognizant of the preparations 
for it, is a matter cf rather common testimony. It is at all events 
the view taken by Mr. Hobson. There is no incompatibility be- 
tween admitting the impotence of reason to direct action in the 
Past, and the hope that it may acquire sufficient authority to do 
so in the future. If in one sense the war has added little to the 
world’s stock of knowledge of the causes and effects of war, it 
has resulted in ar. enormous diffusion of such knowledge, in 
which education Mr. Hobson’s book plays an important part. 
Finally Mr. Everett must take my word for it that my feeling of 
personal responsibility for war has entirely changed since 1917. 
I sympathize with his view of my limitations, and assure him 
that I wish I could have written Mr. Hobson’s book, instead of 
merely writing about it—R. M. L.] 
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Placing Responsibility 
IR: An editorial note in your issue of September 21st con- 
tains the following statement: 

“The causes of the Russian famine may be given in the order 
of their importance as (1) the drouth, (2) the economic policy of 
the Soviet government, (3) the intervention by invasion or 
counter-revolution.” 

Is it really possible to draw a definite line of demarcation be- 
tween the two last causes? Many of the worst aspects of the 
Soviet government’s economic policy must certainly be considered 
emergency war measures, rendered necessary by the series of un- 
provoked attacks launched against Russia by the Allied powers. 

Probably no governmental policy has reacted as unfavorably 
upon agricultural production as the system of requisitioning the 
peasant’s crops, above the needs of himself and his family, giv- 
ing comparatively small quantities of manufactured goods in 
return. Yet what else could have been done? The army and 
the cities had to be fed. The factories, crippled by the blockade 
and by the exigencies of war production, could turn out only a 
fraction of the peasants’ needs. Under these circumstances any 
government, feudal, capitalist or communist, would have been 
compelled, in sheer self-preservation, to resort to requisitions, 

In fact it seems difficult to trace any direct connection between 
the character and actions of the Soviet government and the cata- 
strophe in the Volga Valley. Certainly Bolshevism cannot be 
held responsible for the appalling drouth. The primitive methods 
of agriculture and the lack of adequate transportation facilities 
are a legacy from Tsarism. The railroad crisis has, of course, 
been enormously accentuated by the blockade and‘ intervention. 

The conduct of our own government in permitting “Ambas- 
sador” Bakhmetiev to resell millions of dollars worth of railroad 
material, bought on behalf of the Russian people, for unknown 
purposes, is a more obvious contributory cause of Russia’s present 
crisis than anything that can justly be charged against the Soviet 


government. A. C. Freeman. 


Free Silence 


Co For the editor of a “journal of opinion” and a being, 
it seems, of no small psychological insight to broach (in 
an editorial on Free Silence) the problem of the validity of 
thinking is almost exciting. For him to dismiss it whimsically 
—leaving the behaviorists chasing themselves about the circle 
validating the invalidity of their validation—is rather too bad. 

Suppose now, for the sake of the argument, that the editor 
had not been exhibiting a language habit when he wrote but 
had transcended his humanity to cope with truth: what might 
he have said? 

At any rate, that, by thinking; he meant valid thinking. His 
plaint is that people think invalidly; his guess, that the cause 
is the habitual nature of thought; and his moral, I suppose, 
to beware of words. But how to beware? 

Well, one may at least recognize that there are a great many 
different functions for language, all of which are well enough 
established to be called “legitimate.” For example, there is 
(1) the use of language for expression (the oath, the lover’s 
speech), (2) its use as incentive (the plea, exhortation), and (3) 
its use in description. It is in connection with (3) only that 
it is fair to raise the question of validity. To expect the lover 
or the reformer to keep to the literal dictionary meaning of 
his words is to expect in vain. On the other hand, the describ- 
ing scientist, though he lapse again and again into other modes 
of speech, must expect to have himself unceremoniously hauled 
back to the descriptive method, which is the nearest substitute 
for a statement of truth that there is to be had. You see, Sir, 
though thought be language habits, the stimulus may lie in the 
natural world, and even habit can lead to some truth if it 
issues from observed fact. It will not lead to truth otherwise. 

Now the pertinent issue, which the editorial mind missed, 
is the question as to how the editor of a “journal of opinion” 
fits in here with respect to his language habits. Are his words 
meant to tell the truth or to promote action? Is his purpose 
description or incentive? The two aims are not necessarily 
compatibie, and certain differences of opinion that one finds 
concerning the New Republic are reducible in most cases to an 
uncertainty as to the mode of speech which it employs. I, in 
its youth, had a naive belief that the N. R. was out for truth 
only, that it would be just as pleased to find itself wrong as 
right in the given case. Since then I have discovered it human: 
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it uses all the modes of language; but what its intended es- 
sence, what it wants to be, I do not surely know. * 
' Epowin G. Borinc. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. - 


Bernard Shaw, Rebel or Imperialist? 


IR: I have been reading George Bernard Shaw’s preface 

to Back to Methuselah, and trying to understand the vital 
distinction between Neo-Darwinism and Neo-Lamarckianism, 
or Creative Evolution. I discover that Shaw sees no hope in 
education, since “Our schools teach the morality of feudalism 
corrupted by commercialism, and hold up the military conqueror, 
the robber baron, and the profiteer, as models of the iljustrious 
and the successful.” With delight I hear him say, “Essentially 
the rulers are all defectives, and there is nothing worse than 
government by defectives who wield irresistible powers of 
coercion . . . Those in whom natural enlightenment has re- 
acted against artificial education submit because they are com- 
pelled; but they would resist, and finally resist effectively, if 
they were not cowards.” 

But at this point the morning papers appear with headlines 
“Shaw Warns Ireland,” and we have the spectacle of his 
solemn manifesto, launched against those who would carry their 
resistance to the extreme of defying Lloyd George and the rest 
of the governing defectives, military conquerors, robber barons, 
and profiteers. “Lloyd George,” Shaw holds, “has at last put 
himself right with public opinion, both at home and abroad.” 
(Since then the Executive Committee of the A. F. of L. have 
cabled Lloyd George their unqualified support of the Sinn 
Fein position.) It irks him that Ireland stubbornly refuses to 
be good. “In what obscure hermitage has he (de Valera) 
lived,” he inquires, “if he expects Lloyd George to discuss prin- 
ciples, even if there were any principle clearly at stake, which 
there isn’t. For nationality ... is not a principle, but a dogma, 
and anti-Catholic dogma at that.” 

Am I justified in concluding that Shaw the rebel has not 
succeeded in casting out Shaw the imperialist, burdened with 
unconscious prejudices against obstreperous Irishmen, and 


others? In the time of crisis, with one leap he is on the field, 


rooting for the home team. Even his biological faith cannot 
save him. And to him Creative Evolution has been literally 
a faith, heralded as the new religion of the age. He believes, 
in some remote region of his mind, “the simple fact that the will 
to do anything can and does, at a certain pitch of intensity, set 
up by conviction of its necessity, create and organize new tissue 
to do it with.” Now in Ireland there has been a mighty will 
at work for seven hundred years, urging the people toward 
independence. This has reached a high pitch of intensity— 
a sure conviction of necessity—and Shaw's own theory seems 
to be abundantly justified by the results. Behold the Dail 
Eireann, nerve-centre of the new tissue organized to carry into 
effect the national will! And behold Shaw, “rushing down a 
steep place” with the ease of any Neo-Darwinian, denying the 
sanctity of the Life Force, in this peculiarly Celtic manifestation. 
RutH R. Pearson. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Always The Best Butter 


IR: Mr, Lowry’s article about Senator Lodge (The Very Best 
Butter) in the New Republic of September 21st, does neither 

the subject nor the author justice. What is it that Mr. Lowry 
is really complaining about? That Senator Lodge is not some- 
body else instead of himself. That he is neither a mere-scholar 
nor a mere politician, but a mixture of the two. That he has 
not lived up to his opportunities, that he lacks “vision”; etc., etc. 
Lodge is a hard subject for the brilliant sketch-makers. He is 
balanced, dry, clear, intelligent and so smooth that one can’t get 
hold of any projections on his polished surface. He is rational, 
se]f-possessed, self-controlled and self-satisfied. People who at- 
tempt to sum him up in a few dashing strokes become irritated at 
his inaptness for that style of portraiture. Some such feeling of 


irritation betrays itself in Mr. Lowry’s article. 

Haven’t we Americans on the whole too much craving for 
picturesque, striking, salient characteristics in our public men? 
Ought we not to cultivate appreciation of the type of man who 
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by fine intelligence, balance, moderation and the talent for com- 
promise, wins his way to leadership and keeps it? And if the 
caricaturists, pictorial or verbal, can make nothing of that type, 
why, so much the better. © 

As for Lodge’s concrete acccmplishment, his opponents see: 
to think him responsible for keeping the United States out of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations and his admir- 
ers are willing to admit the responsibility-on his behalf. In time 
to come that may be regarded as something of an achievement. 

- Ricwarp De Wo r. 
Washington, D. C, 


The Labor Temple School 


IR: May I have the courtesy of your columns to acquain: 

your readers with our experiment in workers’ education 
at the Labor Temple School, Fourteenth Street and Second 
Avenue, New York City? We believe that the workers 0; 
America are starving for information, and for lack of infor. 
mation; that the most powerful instrument of modern rule is 
the control of means for directing ignorance and fostering 
prejudice; that the progress of the modern mind requires the 
multiplication of independent educational media for subjects 
liable to class distortion; above all, that the ambition of th: 
workers to control industry will remain a Utopian dream so 
long as they fail to equip themselves with technical and directiy: 
ability, and the general competence that comes from scien:i: 
and cultural instruction. 

The Labor Temple School hopes to be one of a rapidly i: 
creasing number of centres where working men and women m.\ 
find access to some of the knowledge indispensable in the : 
search for a better society. These centres need not compete: 
they may cooperate by tapping hitherto untouched groups of 
workers, or by specializing in ‘some field of instruction. Tic 
course to be given during the first session (October roth to 
December 16th) of the Labor Temple School will aim to « 
quaint the student with the sciences that most directly conce:: 
the development and direction of human affairs. The curriculum 
opens with courses in anatomy and physiology by Dr. Abraham 
Stone, and in personal hygiene. and industrial sanitation by 
Dr. B. Liber, editor of Rational Living; the confident assump 
tion here is that the first objective of knowledge is health. The 
present writer will have charge of a class in biology; M1: 
Isadore Kallet will teach anthropology; Mr. Spencer Mille: 
Jr., formerly of Columbia University and now secretary of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America, will teach sociology 
Professor Alfred Zimmern will conduct a course on Contem- 
porary Europe, the result of first-hand recent inspection; Mr 
George Soule, formerly of the New Republic, and one of the 
directors of the Labor Temple, will take up Economics Studied 
through Current Events; Mr. Carl Van Doren, literary editor 
of the Nation, and associate in English at Columbia University, 
will give a course on American literature; Mr. William }. 
Perlman will discuss The Drama in the Twentieth Century; 
and the present writer will give courses in psychology and 
Greek philosophy. Meanwhile we shall be regaled with week!y 
concerts of classical music by a string quartet of high repute; 
we shall have occasional orchestral concerts and glee club re- 
citals; and facilities will be provided for association and 'e- 
creation. 

There is now but one obstacle in our way, and that is te 
poverty of the workers. We are trying to meet this situ’ 
by asking labor unions—especially those that have used the Labor 
Temple as their meeting-place—to establish scholarships, 
Arthur Gleason’s plan of dividing the cost of the studen's 
tuition between the student and the union; and by raising * 
fund from personal contributions, especially monthly pledges 
to be applied exclusively to reducing the fees charged to ¢\« 
students, while keeping the modest remuneration of the teachers 
at its present level. I hope that those of your readers who ca 
afford it will send us something towards this purpose. 

A cynic once called it “a common delusion that education 's 
a cure for political ills,"—having in mind, I suppose, the @p- 
parent non-transmissibility of acquired characters. But accept- 
ing this limitation, we yet have faith in education, It may ¢ 
the slowest of all cures for political and economic evils, but 
is also the quickest. For there is no other cure at all. 

Witt Durant, Director. 


New York City. 
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VERSE 


The Silent Pool 


I 


I have discovered finally to-day 

This house that I have called my own 
Is built of straw and clay, 

Not, as I thought, of stone. 


I wonder who the architect could be, 
What builder made it of such stuff; 
When it was left to me 

The house seemed good enough. 


Yet, slowly, as its roof began to sink, 
And as its walls began to split, 

And I began to think, 

Then I suspected it; 


But did not clearly know until to-day 
That it was only built of straw and clay. 


Il 


Now I will go about on my affairs 

As though I had no cares, 

Nor ever think at all 

How one day soon that house is bound to fall, 
So when I’m told the wind has blown it down 
I may have something else to call my own. 


I have enquired who was the architect, 
What builder did erect. 

I’m told they did design 

Million and million others all like mine, 
And argument with all men ends the same:— 
It is impossible to fix the blame. 


I am so glad that underneath our talk 
Our minds together walk. 

We argue all the while, 

But down below our argument we smile. 
We have our houses, but we understand - 
That our real property is common land. 


Ill 


At night we often go 

With happy comrades to that real estate, 
Where dreams in beauty grow, 

And every man enjoys a common fate. 


At night in sleep one flows 

Below the surface of all argument; 
The brain, with all it knows, 

Is covered by the waters of content. 


But when the dawn appears 

Brain rises to the surface with a start, 
And, waking, quickly sneers 

At the great natural brightness of the heart. 


Oh, that a man might choose 

To live unconsciously like beast or bird, 
And our clear thought not lose 

Its beauty when we turn it into word. 


IV 


Those quarrels in* between my brain and heart 
( In which I'd take no part) 

Pursue their violent course 

Corrupting all my vital force 

So that my natural property is spent 

In fees to keep alive their argument. 


V 
Look downward in the silent pool: 
The weeds cling to the ground they love; 
They live so quietly, are so cool ; 
They do not need to think, or move. 


Look down in the unconscious mind: 
There everything is quiet too 
And deep and cool, and you will find 
Calm growth and nothing hard to do, 
And nothing that need trouble you. 
Harotp Mownro. 


In Umbra 


Sunset! The windows of the world are bright 
A moment, and each upturned face is lit 
With evening’s lovely, evanescent light, 
Splendid and vain, and full of infinite 
Unspoken sorrow; while upon us night 
Has come serenely. Who are we to pit 
Our little strength against the awful might 
Of that which moves within the orb of it? 


There is a darkness that encircles us 
Who wait, unclocked, for dawns that never come, 
In which Time dies among the ruinous 
Old sites of cities lost and gods grown dumb; 
And over us, who dream upon these things, 
There is a constant beating of great wings. 
Lestiz Ne_son JENNINGS. 


“Little and Lonely under the Evening 
Star” 


Little and lonely under the evening star— 

These are the children of men that are wandering by, 
Fach with his packet of dreams and sandals of pain 
Scarred by revolt and white with the dust of despair; 
Gypsies of thorn-marked brows and blood-clotted hair, 
All of them fated to dream what is ever vain, 

Born unto song and sorrow, and marked to die, 

Little as buttercups under the heel of June, 

Little as wind-cries under the edge of the moon, 
See—through the dusk of an hour they are wandering by, 
These with the souls as vast as a God’s dreams are— 
Little and lonely under the evening star! 


Georce Brannon SAUL. 
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Mr. Waddington 


Mr. Waddington of Wyck, by May Sinclair. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


H ERE is a delightful bit of work. With a few touches, 

indicating Mr. Waddington’s noble Roman nose 
and his fine riding breeches and his air of an honorable 
English squire, Miss Sinclair has her hero placed firmly 
for his portrait. In the course of a quite short novel she 
tells us volumes. ‘The style, beautifully assimilated with 
the topic, has none of the fall and rapids, the broken vibra- 
tions, of Mary Olivier. It is a smooth, quick, amicable 
style, with comedy rippling under it. It quite suits the 
direct and certain mood, the serene mood, in which Miss 
Sinclair presents her unsuspecting masculine egoist. 

Most egoists, of course, do not come in the full panoply 
of egoism. It takes years to know that small, dust-col- 
ored men as well as fine, clean-cut, blue-eyed, Arrow col- 
lar men are consumed with a sense of their own impor- 
tance. It isn’t always easy to tell whether a spaced per- 
sonal style is a result of innate dignity and genuine reserve 
or is the result of a man’s being a self-feeding prig. But 
the datum in Miss Sinclair’s novel is just as unmistakeable 
as in Miss Zona Gale’s Lulu Bett. Her male with his 
Postlethwaite nose, his solemn face, his ponderous, fatu- 
ous playfulness, his slightly bulging eyes, his large, hand- 
some fleshiness, his stupidity—he is a County gentleman 
exposed from the first as possessing a notion of himself 
entirely at odds with the notion of those all around him. 

' He is noble, he is public spirited, he is thoughtful, he is 
good. ‘Thus he conceives himself. But as he is observed 
by those nearest to him—his wife, his son, his former 
man-secretary and the young girl who is now his secretary 
—it is pathetically or irritatingly clear that he is self-de- 
ceived. When Barbara, the keen-eyed emancipated young 
thing comes in to the household and is enchanted with 
Fanny Waddington, she is all ready to see the best in 
Mr. Waddington of Wyck. And he doesn’t fail, he 
never does, in ceremony or ritual. He doesn’t fail in 
what he thinks considerateness. But gradually—to the 
resigned perception of the rest—Barbara begins to see 
Mr. Waddington of Wyck in all his delicate preposter- 
ousness. 

It is the beauty of Miss Sinclair’s exposure that it is 
not malicious. Knowing that a Mr. Waddington is ab- 
sorbed in identifying his own interests with righteousness, 
is absorbed in bolstering his self-insufficiency from outside, 
is fairly certain to attract parasites. Miss Sinclair is 
still less engaged in ripping up Mr. Waddington than in 
showing how even egoists are egoists through reciproca- 
tion. She does not like Horatio Bysshe Waddington in 
his espousal of the National League of Liberty. She 
shows him wallowing in bunk as a hippo wallows in mud. 
She does not like him in his portentous authorship of 
Ramblings through the Cotswolds. She exhibits him in 
his voluptuous discovery of “bold escarpments” and “ivy- 
mantled houses resting in the shade of immemorial elms.” 
She is disinterestedly and dreadfully aware of him in his 
failure to appreciate real people, in his quickness to adopt 
meretricious people, in his ability to do Waddingtonian 
things. But the engaging quality of her vision of this 
idiot is that she rises out of her dislike of him to see him 
as something with which it is impossible not to be human- 

ly involved. 

a This does not exclude a most intimate view of him. 

i She exposes him when, as he loses youth, he madly clutches 
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at a romance. It is inside his fattened ego, of course, that 
the romance takes place. When he sprawls after his 
parasite Mrs. Levitt, he simply puts himself in the power 
of a terrific vulgarian; and when, after making himsel{ 
ridiculous, he is rescued from that blackmailer, it is only 
to suppose that Barbara loves him and to burst after Bar- 
bara in his canary waistcoat. For a man so honorable, so 
noble, these seem like odd situations, but Mr. Wadding- 
ton of Wyck is only rescued from the first of them by a 
general consensus that a Waddington of Wyck simp; 
cannot be sacrificed to a dubious war-widow, and from the 
second he is only reinstated by his wife’s conviction that 
he couldn’t be so unsatisfied if she had really loved him. 

What remains, however, even after it is seen that he 
must be endured rather than crushed, is the solid fact 
that he emerges from each defeat “with an unbroken 
sense” of his superiority, intellectual and spiritual ; and this 
sense of superiority imposes itself on nearly everyone else. 
The young Barbara and her fiancé Ralph see clear through 
him. Yet when his self-illusion seems to be threatened 
by the vulgar laughter of Mrs. Levitt, Ralph and Bar- 
bara are on his side. He gambols absurdly away from 
Mrs. Levitt. ‘Mrs. Levitt clutched her sister’s arm and 
clung to it, almost perceptibly reeling, as if she said: ‘Hold 
me up or I shall collapse. It’s too much. Too—too— 
too-—too much.” They came on with a peculiarly rolling, 
helpless walk, rocked by the intolerable explosions of 
their mirth, dabbing their mouths and eyes with their 
pocket-handkerchiefs in a tortured struggle for control.” 
That mirthful obscenity saves the egoist as against the 
Levitts. And his son is on his side as against the local 
radicals breaking up his meeting, just as Barbara is on 
his side as against Mrs. Levitt’s blackmail and Mrs. Wad- 
dington is on his side as against Barbara’s final anger. 
His i.wother, of course, is always on his side as against 
everything. Thus the actual stuff of his egoism, his il- 
lusion about himself, is protected and sustained by every- 
one seriously concerned with him on the principle that 
deprived of his illusion no one sees how he could survive. 
And so, though the people around him never give him the 
“seriousness” he demands, he is kept going by their com- 
plicity with him in the social scheme of things. 

When you think how many of us are engaged in gent- 
ly blackmailing other people—particularly the young and 
the dependent—into feeding our ego, it seems highly 
charitable of Miss Sinclair not to come down too hard 
on Mr. Waddington of Wyck. But admitting that we 
are all susceptible to flattery and desirous of being taken 
seriously and secretly convinced that all roads lead to our 
Wyck, the fine provocation of Miss Sinclair’s study is its 
impartial exhibition of the zeal which possesses people who 
are “on” to sustain the very egoism they despiss. ‘This 
squire in a canary waistcoat is the dull descendant of in- 
numerable other squires. And yet, egoistic even as Queen 
Victoria, he imposes himself. He is what the lawyers 
call “constructively” unfaithful to his wife. He kicks out 
a tenant to make room for the loud Mrs. Levitt. He 's 
immensely fatuous about his ramblings and a_ hopeless 
cuckoo about the Bolshevists. But he does heavily and 
oppressively dominate his wife, his dependents, his pec- 
ple. Everyone has a subtle sense that stripped of his con- 
ceit this kind of egoist would be as indecent and as mis¢t 
able as a shorn collie, and although his conceit makes 
him insufferable he is kept from the truth about himself 
by a conspiracy equal to that which surrounds—well, the 
particular dominant egoist in our own circle of whom 
Miss Sinclair puts us in mind. 
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But how well she did this novel. It has, in a way, a 
park-like simplicity. It has no wildness or underbrush. 
It is ordered and clear and compact. But to open up 
so rich a character it was wise to take everything else as 
settled, and to introduce nothing irrelevant. One detects 
a sharp comedy about English conservatism that did not 
appear in The Tree of Heaven. Miss Sinclair is less 
entangled in contemporary loyalties. But there is an ad- 
mirable impersonality about this book, even though she 
explodes the “noble” and “honorable” assumptions of her 
Gloucester gentleman. I should like, for my malicious 
part, to see Mrs. Waddington get something of her own 
back. And when Mr. Waddington was so sick, so suc- 
cessfully sick, I should have enjoyed a cooler attitude all 
round. But it is part of the provocative skill of this novel 
to leave to Mr. Waddington’s dominance the actual in- 
consistency of life. Miss Sinclair agrees perfectly that 
he is what he is. She is unsparing in her disclosure of 
him. But when Fanny sees him from the window—‘“he’s 
going back to his mother to be made young again”—we 
realize that for egoists Miss Sinclair has no moral prescrip- 
tion. She convinces one, though, that to have given him 
a tragedy would have been to make him more of an egoist 
then ever. 

Such a comedy as this deserves a wide public. It is 
witty and intelligent in exhibiting Mr. Waddington in 
his selfishness; but in showing how people strive to keep 
their tyrants on pedestals it is much more than intelligent. 
One kind of reader, however, is bound to hate it—the 
wife who is trying to idealize her Waddington. 


Francis HACKETT. 


The Case of Korea 


The Case of Korea, by Henry Chung. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $3.00. 


HE Case of Korea is a text-book of imperialism, 

the classic example of the deprivation of one people 
by another of all that gives value to national existence. 
The book is a terrific arraignment of Japan. It shows 
her statesmen and soldiers guilty of cruelty and obscenity 
that puts them lower than beasts. But it is not merely 
an exposure of Japan. It s>o be read with shame and 
contrition by people of every predatory state—the Eng- 
lishman as he thinks of India and Egypt, the Frenchman 
as he remembers Madagascar and Syria, the American as 
he contemplates his present position in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo. Japan only put in practice in Korea the lessons 
which she had learned from her western tutors. 

The first difficulty between modern Japan and Korea 
occurred when in 1875 the former tried to force com- 
mercial intercourse on the Hermit Nation, in the same 
fashion as that in which the United States had opened 
Japan to western civilization by means of Commodore 
Perry’s warships. In 1876 Japan forced Korea to sign a 
treaty of which the provisions were “in almost every 
detail precisely similar to those in the treaties which 
Japan had herself, when ignorant of international law 
and custom, originally concluded with Western Powers, 
and which she afterwards so bitterly resented as a stain 
on her national dignity.” This was the entering wedge. 
The defeat of China by Japan in 1895 opened the way 
fully for Japanese occupation. In spite of the fact that 
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by the Treaty of Shimonoseki China and Japan both def- 
initely recognized “the full and complete independence 
and autonomy of Korea,” Japan went forward with her 
plans. In this same year Queen Min, a chief obstacle in 
the way ofthe absorption of Korea, was assassinated with 
suspicion pointing to the Japanese minister Viscount Miura. 
In 1898 Japan signed with Russia a formal agreement 
whereby both countries recognized “thé sovereignty and 
entire independence of Korea,” and pledged themselves 
“to abstain from all direct interference in the internal af- 
fairs of that country.” In 1902 the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance recognized the independence of Korea; and in 1904 
on the eve of attacking Russia, the Emperor of Japan as- 
serted that “the separate existence of Korea is essential 
to the safety of our realm,” and made and signed a proto- 
col again guaranteeing the independence and territorial 
integrity of Korea, in return for her assistance in the war. 
Later in the year Korea was compelled to agree to en- 
gage financial and diplomatic advisers named by the 
Japanese. In April, 1905, she was obliged to surrender 
control of postal, telegraph, and telephone service to 
Japan. In this year the Treaty of Portsmouth made 
possible the full realization of Japan’s purposes. While 
the nations looked on, Russia the helpless, America the 
dupe, and Great Britain the pander, Japan sent Marquis 
Ito to Seoul with demands upon the Emperor which 
amounted to establishing a protectorate. The Korean 
ministers were subjected to third degree methods until 
three of them signed the treaty. The Emperor and‘ the 
Premier never gave their consent. From this time on 
the Korean Emperor was virtually a prisoner in his pal- 
ace, and his country became a province of Japan. Once 
more in 1908 with cynical .effrontery Marquis Ito as- 
serted that the Japanese had no intention of annexing 
Korea, but in 1910 such annexation was formally an- 
nounced to the world. 

This story is not unlike the account of the conquest 
of Hyderabad and the Punjab with Marquis Ito in 
the réle of Lord Dalhousie. The only difference is in the 
fact that the English rape of the native states of India 
took place in the middle of the last century. The. crudest 
crimes of English imperialism are outlawed by the statute 
of limitations. But the modern imperialism of Japan 
casts a light of warning over the path which America 
is tempted to follow. Possibly it was some premonition 
of coming events that made the American government 
withhold from Korea that moral support which it was 
bound to give. In 1883 a treaty between the United 
States and Korea provided that “If other powers deal un- 
justly or oppressively with either Government, the other 
will exert their good offices, on being informed of the 
case, to bring about an amicable arrangement.” For the 
United States to take refuge in the plea that it was not 
“informed of the case” is a brazen subterfuge. An Ameri- 
can minister was in Seoul during these events; although 
the Korean government dared not appeal to him, they 
did send an embassy to the Hague Conference in 1907. 
In spite of this treaty the American government was the 
first to recognize the Japanese annexation and to withdraw 
its legation from Seoul. It is salutary for Americans, in- 
dignant at the violent methods of Japan, to reflect that 
in the administrations of Theodore Roosevelt and Wil- 
liam H. Taft their own government played the part of 
dastard. 

The initiation of Japanese imperialism was according 
to the approved model of western nations; ‘in her imperial 
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behavior she has rather bettered their instruction. Most 
of Mr. Chung’s book is concerned with the political and 
judicial oppression by which the Japanese illustrate the 
doctrine of their racial superiority; the economic exploi- 
tation in consequence of which the public debt of Korea 
has increased from nothing to $52,461,827, and taxes 
from $3,561,907 in 1905 to $19,849,128 in 1919; the 
penetration of Japanese immigration fostered by ruthless 
expropriation of the native inhabitants, who are forced 
into Manchuria and Mongolia; the personal tyranny 
which the Japanese exercise in placing stewards in con- 
trol of the private property of rich Koreans; the intel- 
lectual sterilization which results from the exclusion of 
the Korean language, literature and history from the 
schools in favor of Japanese propaganda; and the sys- 
tematic attempt to destroy the people by moral corrup- 
tion, through the introduction of opium and prostitution. 
Special interest, however, should be directed to the vivid 
and documented accounts of the independence movement 
of 1919, and its ferocious suppression. 

‘ After the armistice of 1918 Japan forced the signatures 
of prominent Koreans to a petition to the Peace Confer- 
ence, expressing gratitude to Japan for her benevolent 
rule. The Emperor refused to sign and died January 20, 
1919. On the day of his funeral the leaders issued a 
proclamation of independence, which was accepted by the 
people with shouts of Mansei. It was perforce a peaceful 
demonstration, an organization of passive resistance. As 
the declaration pathetically says: “Our part is to influence 
the Japanese Government dominated as it is by the old 
idea of brute force which thinks to run counter to reason 
and universal law, so that it will change and act honestly 
and in accord with the principles of right and truth.” 
The movement was not met in anything like this pacifist 
spirit: on the contrary it was suppressed by a merciless 
campaign of terror. Korean boys who had shouted Mansei 
were whipped on successive days until their flesh gangren- 
ed and dropped from their bodies. Girls for the same of- 
fence were handed over to torture “and outrage. The 
statements which Mr. Chung gives in regard to these 
cases, supported by the testimony of missionaries, jour- 
nalists and travellers, will scarcely be comtroverted.. And 
now the nation lies helpless—bound and gagged; that is 
the case of Korea. 

But the case of Korea becomes the case of Japan. To 
say that the yellow mem are not men but brutes, fiends 
and devils helps not in the least. The imrerial job done 
by Japan in Korea is not essentially different from that of 
her teachers. The methods of imperialism, racial domi- 
nation, economic exploitation, intellectual strangulation 
can be parallelled in English rule in India. We may think 
the attack through systematic moral corruption peculiarly 
Oriental and insidious. But England for the sake of the 
private fortunes of her citizens has waged war to force 
a corrupting drug on China; and the United States for 
the same reason has allowed its wards, the Indians, to 
be sacrificed to the liquor traffic. It is true, the long 
drawn out catalogue of tortures on civilians seems im- 
pressive, but no Japanese terrorist has shot down hundreds 
of unarmed Koreans in cold blood, as did Dyer of Am- 
ritsar, or was specially rewarded by his appreciative coun- 
trymen with a gift of $100,000. The record of flogging 
is perhaps no worse than the suppressed story of atrocities 
committed by United States soldiers in the Philippines, 
of which we have had recently a reminder in the behavior 


of the marines in Haiti, or by the French in Madagascar. 
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Thus the case of Japan becomes the case of England, 0; 
France, of the United States. The lesson to be drawn 
from this complete manual of imperial. conquest and }e- 
havior is that no nation is good enough or great enow,)) 
to rule another. Rosert Morss Lovett. 


October 12, 1921 


Dirge for a Georgian 
The Pier Glass, by Robert Graves. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.25. - 


Aaa ten years ago, there appeared the first 
of the biennial anthologies of Georgian Poetry. |: 
promised to quicken the sluggish blood of contemporary 
English verse, to bring a rich and even raw vigor to the 
thinning stream drained by such still-existing Victorians 
as William Watson, Alfred Noyes, Henry Newbolt, 
Richard Le Gallienne. It included poets as individualized 
and varied as John Masefield, Rupert Brooke, Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Ralph Hodgson, Walter de la Mare. Later 
J. C. Squire and Siegfried Sassoon were added. Then the 
war settled down to the grim business of stifling those 
singers it had not already killed. ‘The anthologies con- 
tinued. But, though less than a decade had intervened 
since their inception, by 1919 the quickening impulse was 
as dead as Brooke and Sorley and Flecker; Georgian 
Poetry began to assume the flat, academic and merely 
pretty-colored quality which “distinguishés” it at pres- 
ent. Today there is missing from its prim pages what- 
ever is undeviating or analytic or passionate or, in a word, 
relentlessly original. 

In the 1918-1919 collection, for example, are the facile, 
polished and gracefully correct sentiments of platitudi- 
narians like Thomas Moult, J. D. C. Pellow, Francis 
Brett Young, Edward Shanks, Fredegond Shove. Al! 
of these contributors are so true to their minor type 
that the poems of one might be substituted for the other 
—so similar are the lines in temper, subject matter, atti- 
tude and tone of voice. But what makes the later 
Georgian anthologies so misleading and actually misrep- 
resentative is not the vapidity of their inclusions, but the 
number—and quality—of their damning omissions. One 
looks vainly in this urbane assembly for the burning pene- 
trations of Charlotte Mew, the never exaggerated and 
authoritative simplicity of Edward Thomas, the impera- 
tive questions of Anna Wickham, the restless irony of 
the Sitwells, the chiselled images of Richard Aldington, 
the courageous fervor of Wilfred Owen, the fluent and 
strongly personal rhythms of Ford Madox Hueffer. Even 
D. ..1. Lawrence is grudgingly given space for only one 
shor: poem as against nine by the innocuous John F'ree- 
man. 

(“But an even greater criticism of the Georgian grou? 
\is the rapidity with which many of its most promising 
members have lost their individuality, their power, their 
public—everything, in short, but the habit of writing. 
Robert Graves, one of the youngest and most gifted of 
the lot, is an especially sharp example. Graves was 4 
youngster when the war swept him with something © 
the angry fire that blazed in Owen arid Sassoon. Like 
Owen, he cried out at the insane horror of youth destroy- 
ing youth; like Sassoon, he defended his spirit with the 
weapons of satire and pity. But, unlike either of his com 
rades, Graves possessed a whimsicality, -a lightness of 
touch which he communicated with no little intensity 9 
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My Brother Theodore Roosevelt 


An intimate picture of his childhood, 


By Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 27 in 225075 8 <h 


“I have read the book with intense interest, although | had already read 
most of it before piecemeal. 

“This second reading was much the best. 
live before me as nothing yet printed can or ever will. 
with which Mrs. Robinson has passed through all the history made in that 
crowded life without ever forgetting it or failing to use it as a background 
and yet never for a moment allowing it to distract attention from the man 
himself, whom she has painted and described with the vividness that only 
the deepest love and closest knowledge could give. 


It makes Theodore Roosevelt 
I marvel at the skill 


It is beautifully done.” 
—Senator Lodge. 
Illustrated. $3.00 





The New World of Islam 
By LOTHROP STODDARD 
The author of “The Rising Tide of Color,” which 
attracted wide attention, here reviews the steadily 
increasing ferment throughout the Mohammedan 
world—a condition of sharp portent for the white 
races, confronted by the intense dynamic force of 
the Islamic faith and peoples. With map. $3.00 





Russia from the American Embassy 
By DAVID R. FRANCIS 


Personal observations of official Russia under the 
governments of the Czar, Kerensky, and Lenin and 
Trotzky. 

“The word authoritative can more surely be applied 
to Ambassador Francis’ book on Russia than to any 
other so far published on the subject.""—New York 
Times. Illustrated. $3.50 





Portraits of the Nineties 


By E. T. RAYMOND 
Author of “Uncensored Celebrities” 
A group of brilliant impressions of such 
figures as Gladstone, Cecil Rhodes, Oscar 
Wilde, Thomas Hardy and many others. 
Illustrated. $4.50 


Full Up and Fed Up 
By WHITING WILLIAMS 
A reflection of the worker's mind in crowded 
Britain, based on experiences as a workman 
in English and Scotch industrial centres on 
the part of the author of “What's on the 
Workers’ Mind.” Illustrated. $2.50 








Whiting Williams 


My Life Here and There 


By PRINCESS CANTACUZENE, née JULIA 
DENT GRANT 


Diplomatic life in Vienna; Washington and 
New York sociey during a brilliant period; 
marriage to Prince Cantacuzéne and life at 
the Russian court. Illustrated. $3.00 


Four Yearsin the Underbrush 
By A NOVELIST OF NOTE 


The “Underbrush” was the greatest jungle 
of civilization—the world of the unskilled 
working-woman of New York. One of the 
most absorbing human documents of recent 
times. Ready Oct. 28. Illustrated. $2.50 








Quentin Roosevelt 
Edited by KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
The personality and promise of the youngest Roose- 
velt son, revealed by his early~writings and his let- 


ters from France, where he was killed as an 
aviator. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Man in the Street 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


These papers express the humorous and yet fun- 
damentally serious outook which has made Meredith 
Nicholson one of the foremost essay writers. $2.00 


Scholarship and Service 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


An interpretation of the national university in a mod- 
ern democracy in terms of its ideals, its problems, 


and its counsels. $2.50 








Essays on English 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
A cheering and stimulating glimpse of the English 
language in the process of growth on both sides of 
the Atlantic, presented in Professor Matthews’ divert- 
ing manner. $2.00 


The Americanization of Edward Bok 


This “autobiography of a Dutch boy fifty years after’, 
winner of the Pulitzer prize for American biography, 
is now available in a $3.00 edition. 

Profusely illustrated. 


History of the United States 
1801-1817 By HENRY ADAMS 


A new edition of Henry Adams’ greatest achievement 
in historical writing, covering one of the most im- 
portant periods of American history. 

Nine Volumes in Set. $27.00 





Charles Scribner’s Sons &) Fifth Avenue, New York 
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his Fairies and Fusiliers. Beneath the grim records of A 
Dead Boche, The Assault Heroic, Goliath and David 
or the tragic irony of Dead Cow Farm, one caught a 
lurking ghost of a grin; an irrepressible and quaintly in- 
dividualized banter shone through poems entitled I Won- 
der What It Feels Like To Be Drowned?, A Pinch of 
Salt, The Bough of Nonsense. 

In Country Sentiment, published early last year, this 
light heartiness, this unaffected and (in spite of certain 
imitations of twitching dramatic ballads) usually smiling 
simplicity maintained itself. But dilution is already dis- 
cernible. Graves is beginning to force his note. And in 
The Pier Glass (1921) the third stage is evident; the 
poet conforms to type. He becomes the true Georgian 
writing fluently and fairly well about nothing in par- 
ticular; writing chiefly since there is nothing to stop his 
stanza-making, writing, it seems, because of obedience to 
no law stronger than the law of inertia. Of his first 
passion there is little left but an afterglow of emotion; 
instead of a headstrong or fantastic imagination we have 
a mild fancy. This, a leaf from de la Mare, is one of the 
most representative and, in many ways, one of the best 
selections from The Pier Glass: 


FOX’S DINGLE 


Take now a country mood, 
Resolve, distil it:— 

Nine Acre swaying alive, 
June flowers that fill it, 


Spicy sweet-biar bush, 
The uneasy wren 
Fluttering from ash to birch 
And back again, 


Milkwort on its low stem, 
Spread hawthorn tree, 
Sunlight patching the wood, 
A hive-bound bee... . | 


Girls riding nim-nim-nim, 
Ladies, trot-trot, 

Gentlemen hard at gallop, 
Shouting, steam-hot. 


Now over the rough turf 
Bridles go jingle, 

And there’s a well loved pool, 
By Fox’s Dingle, 


Where Sweetheart, my brown mare, 
Old Glory’s daughter, 

May loll her leathern tongue 
In snow-cool water. 


Though there are two or three poems contrived to 
pique the memory, Graves spins his threads so thin that 
they are continually breaking. Unlike Hodgson or de 
la Mare, his whimsy is neither deep nor dexterous enough 
to fulfill the demands he puts upon it. His country bal- 
lads are both tenuous and artificial; his love-songs no 
longer fresh nor fervent. In common with his confréres, 
he whips up his overworked material and digs frantic 
spurs in the sides of a tired Pegasus. The procession is 
moving—no matter how slowly, no matter if it is possibly 
moving backward—he must join it. And so another 
Georgian loses his early spontaneity. Remembering all 
the others, he forgets to be himself. 

Louis UNTERMEYER. 


Late Spring 


If Winter Comes, by A. 8. M. Hutchinson. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


HERE is enough whimsical charm in If Winter 
Comes to make one read on, in spite of an occasion- 
al cloying sweetness and several simple rhapsodies on the 
mysteries of life and conventions and England my [ng- 
land. And the hero is curiously likable, even though Mr, 
Hutchinson is a little fatuous about him. An imaginative 
man married to a woman who has only her five senses js 
a theme which always gives some release to those who 
are, or think they are, in a similar plight. And while 
Mark Sabre is almost too good and true to be entirely 
probable, we all know his wife, Mabel. She is the woman 
who lives in a garden suburb; who isn’t quite rich enough 
to have the nonchalance of wealth, but who is comfortable 
enough to talk about the waning race of civil tradesmen. 
Her life was living among people of her own class. 
Her measure of a man or a woman was, Were they 
of her class? If they were she gladly accepted them 
and appeared to find considerable pleasure in their so- 
ciety. Whether they had attractive qualities or no 
qualities at all did not affect her. The only quality 
that mattered was the quality of being well bred. She 
called the classes beneath her own standard of breed- 
ing ‘the lower classes’ . . . The only fact she knew 
about them was that they were disgustingly extravagant 
and spent every penny they earned. 

With Mark Sabre who can see everybody’s point of 
view and still be on the right side, she is naturally not 
very happy. He won’t do any of the things that nice 
people do, and if he does do them to please her, she sus- 
pects him of unspoken sarcasm. Like most dull, selfish 
people, she labels as sarcasm humor that flits over her 
head. She really hates her husband because she can’t fol- 
low him into his mind. “Things, in her expression ‘went 
on’ in his mind . . . and it exasperated her to know the) 
were going on and that she could not understand them... 
‘It’s like,’ she had once complained to her father, ‘it’s 
like having a foreigner in the house.’ ” 

And so, when Mark out of his pure heart takes a young 
woman with a war baby into their house, Mabel is con- 
vinced of the worst. She leaves him and starts divorce 
proeedings. The young woman feels so badly that she 
kills herself and her child. Mark’s colleague and worst 
enemy gets the blame fixed on him. Mark is overcome 
and has a hemorrhage of the brain, when in walks the 
woman whom he has really loved all the time. The war 
has widowed her; Mabel has divorced him; the tardy 
spring is not so far behind. 

In spite of the soft places in If Winter Comes, real 
life is in it. The chapter on the pious and genteel firm 
of Fortune, East and Sabre is a complete and perfect 
picture of business disguised as a sacrament; and home 
life with Mabel is so well done as to hint at experience. 
When Mr. Hutchinson has his feet on the ground he 8 
fine, but he doesn’t seem quite able to manage his ecstacies- 
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Contributors 


Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been for some time in China. 

Epwarp G. Lowry, formerly managing editor of the New 
York Evening Post, served in the diplomatic and 
military service of the United States during the w2'. 

F. I. Davenport was formerly professor of psychology *' 
the New York Training School for Women. 

J. Z. Hopce was a missionary in India for twenty yea". 
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Alfred A. Knopf 

NEVER SINCE THE PROSE- 
CUTIONS OF RADICALS BE- | 
GAN has the legal defense work + 


MISS AMY LOWELL 


on oh 


been so crippled for lack of funds. 


PUNCH: The Immortal Liar @ The Il. W. W. Defense Committee, which car- 


By Conrad Aiken ries the legal and relief work of 103 federal pris- t: 


“ R. AIKEN took the theme of Punch as oners and several hundred state prosecutions, has 
M Goethe took the theme of Faust, and his 

conception of his story is no less than was 
Goethe’s of his . . . a splendid and veritable 
triumph . . . one of the most significant books 
of the poetry renaissance. He has got hold of 
a superb theme, and he has carried it out 
superbly. Personally, I find this book more 
interesting than any volume I have seen for a 
great while. 


been forced to stop even the meagre $10.00 weekly Le 
allowances to prisoners’ families, and to discontinue 
much necessary legal aid. 


@ The National Defense Committee, which handles 
Communist cases, can give only scattering relief to 8 
the wives and children of men held for deportation 
or in prison, and is unable to meet even the pressing 
demands of court cases. 


@ These two national defense organizations han- 
dling the great majority of free speech cases are in 


“That Punch is miles over the heads of the public 
need scarcely be stated, but—and possibly even for 
that reason—I am willing to suppose that it holds 
the future firmly in its grasp.” 


A reprint of Miss Lowell's complete review 
will be mailed post free on application to 
Mr. Knopf 




















Whatever book you want 





has it, or will get it. 
We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
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Che 
Children’s 
School 


For boys and girls from 2 to 12 years 





The aim of the school is to prepare each child for a by the Emergency Defense Committee. (If for special 4h 
complete life, both as an individual and as a member of tn 
the social All-day activities make best use of case or need, note here)..... et. 
advantages of life. Hot lunches served. Afternoon + 

in ‘ >. aon work, A =: ) ee 
euditechoms soho ond aeennsy; carpentry ake pe ee i, ry 
study; art and Indian craft work. Particular atten- nie E 
ton to spoken French and Science. Write for booklet. re Ba 
MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director 4 
New York City ON es agewees 











desperate need. There are local defense groups in 
equal distress. Unemployment makes impossible 
the continued working-class support of the defense 
work. 


@ The friends of free speech who helped in emer- 
gencies before will not abandon those prosecuted 
for their radical views. The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union calls on their behalf for funds. 


@ $5,000 is urgently needed for immediate obliga- 
tions. All money received will be placed in the 
hands of an Emergency Defense Committee, which 
will distribute it to the various defense committees 
for the cases and the work in most urgent need. 


That Emergency Defense Committee con- 
sists of Robert Morss Lovett, chairman; Albert 
De Silver, treasurer; Edward T. Devine, 
Robert Herrick, John Haynes Holmes, Mary 
E. McDowell, and Harry F. Ward. 


Those wishing to have their contribution used for 
special cases or needs should indicate it. Detailed 
reports of the disposition of all money received will 
be sent to contributors. 

Checks should be sent to Albert De Silver, 
treasurer, at 138 West 13th Street, New York 
City. 


TEAR OUT AND USE THIS BLANK 


To ALBERT DE SILVER, Treasurer, 
138 West 13th Street, New York City. 


Enclosed find check for $........ , my contribution to the 
legal defense and relief in free speech cases, to be applied 
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Ts book was written by Dr. Wm. 
J. Robinson, foremost physician and 
authority on sex questions. 


He has poreonatty and through 
eC. 


his books, helped thousands of people out 
of the darkness of sex ignorance and 
misery into the light of understanding and 
happiness. 

Dr. Robinson found that Woman 
suffers most through lack of sex knowledge. 
He found that Woman was not only more 
ignorant, but suffered more keenly from 
mistakes in the sexual realm. 


He undertook, in writing this book, 
the difficult task of gree to Woman not 
only a treatise upon intricate formation 
of her wonderful body, but a text book 
dealing with the intimate activities and re- 
lations of her Sex and Love Life. 

It is impossible in an advertise- 
ment to tell you what this wonderful book 
contains, but a few of its many chapters, 
listed herewith, will give you an idea of 
its value. 


A Few of the 53 Chapters 


*Reasons Why a Mis- *Birth Control 
step In a Girt is Harmful Advice to 
Serious Than 





E 
: 
: 


The Wife’s Attitude Sex and Love Lif 
Toward the Marital Advice to the Mar- 
ried or Those 
The Female Sex Or- About to Be 
gans; t- Marriage an Ideal 
Instinct Regarding Flirtation 
Sex 
Fad Raising 8 Corner of 
“importance ef First the Veil 
Few Weeks of Mar- *How te Keep @ 
ried Life Husband's Love 
Pregnancy Cause of poe at 





Advice to Parents of The Adulterous Wife 

Unfortunate Girls Advice to the Wife of 

The Single St the Flirtatious Man 

of Morality The Place Love Oc- 

Late .. — in Woman's 
Chastity in Men 'e 

*lealousy ‘ow 

te Combat it 


Dainty Underwear 
*What Is Love? 








the price of the book Ge, 


Woman—Her Sex ge Fioentt x 
contains 412 pages of 53 rs, subdi- 
vided into over 200 sub-chapters, printed 
on fine paper, beautifully cloth bound. 
Each chapter of vital importance to Every 
W oman. : 

Leading authorities agree that, in 
writing this book, Dr. Robinson has not 
only accomplished a monumental task that 
will make his name mentioned with rever- 
ence in every home but will also increase 
the sum total of happiness for every Woman 
married or about to be. The reading of 
this book cannot help but bring comfort 
and understanding to every home. 

No matter what books you have 
read, no matter what sex question 1s agt 
tating your mind, the information given 
in this wonderful book will solve your 
problem. 


Price only $3, sent postpaid 


Order your at once — to-day, 
You will pave « Hn it. This book is 


worth 100 times its price. 


TRUTH PUBLISHING CO. 
1400 Broadway, Dept. 4-W New York 
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QUAKER CHALLENGE 
TO A WORLD OF FORCE 
an Address by 
ELBERT RUSSELL 
To be had FREE by addressing 
FRIENDS' GENERAL CONFERENCE 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR RENT 
For week end or longer term. 
Comfortable, attractively fur- 
nished camps near Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. Provisions and 
outside service included. Sup- 


WEEK erb mountain view. Good 
END- walking and motoring. Book- 
CAM let. Write S. Boyd Darling, 


Owner, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Twelve lectures by Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser 
every Wednesday night 


TO-DAY 
France, Germany, 

Three lectures by Morris Hillquit 
Oct. 18, Oct. 25, Nove 1 
RAND SCHOOL 
Stuyvesant 3094 7 E. 15th St. 








YOUNG WOMAN with little girl wishes 
to spend the winter with a congenial family 
in New York. Preferably one with another 
child where she could share a governess 
or nurse or make some arrangement to 
have child intelligently cared for during 
day. Address Box 125, New Republic, 421 
West 21st Street, New York City. 








BETTER EYESIGHT 
magazine devoted to the en- 
tion and cure of imperfect sight bpm 
ment without glasses. z: H. Bates, M.D., 


Central Fixation Publishing Company 
300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Price $2.00 a year 
Sample copies FREE 











BOB- 
For boys under 15. Seventh 








of the other two, I had 
before the second arrived, and am now work- 








Harsepect 
riding through weedland (sonia tourne- 
RC. HILL. seat Bas. 
DO YOU WANT A GOOD 

POSITION? 





The following letter to THE NEW 


REPUBLIC tells how to get one. 


Thank you for the very nice spread 


you 
gave me on my ad (one half inch) in the issue 


must congratulate you on the ‘quality of 
thank you for your help in 


placing me in a job. 


Cordially yours, 
New York City. 


L. S. 












October 12, 1021 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIp 
MANAGEMENT, ETC, REQUIRED 2) 
THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE 
NEW REPUBLIC, PUBLISHED WEEKLy 
AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR APRIL, iy, 
1921. 
STATE OF 
COUNTY OF NEW PORK se. 
pawl me, a Notary Public in and for ;, 
te and county aforesaid, personally app- = 
ROBERT HALLOWELL, who ad “o 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and fee 
that he is the Business Manager of The Nes 
Republic and that the following is, to the bes: 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statenen, 
of the ownership, management, etc., of Fe 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Augs. 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Ls... 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of th 
form, to wit: " 


1. That the mames and addresses of ti. 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bys 
mess managers are: 

Name of: Post Office Adress: 


Publisher, THE REPUBLIC P SHING 
COMPANY. INC, UBLISHING 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. \ 


Editor, HERBERT CROLY, 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. \ 


Managing Editor, HERBERT CROLY 
421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. \ 


Business Manager, ROBERT HALLOWF'|| 
421 W. 2ist St., N. 

2. That the owners are: ar oI 
THE BRFUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPAN)\ 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. y 


Stockholders holding 1 r 
of total amount a LA. 6 <li 


tas - fa sed STRAIGHT, Old Westbury, L. | 


HERBERT CROLY, 
421 § oe St., New York, 


FELIX FRANKFURTER, a 
Cambridge, Mass. following 


DOROTHY STRAIGHT, 
Old Westbury, L. 1, N. Y 


HERBERT CROLY, 
421 W. 2ist St.. New York, N. 


FRANCIS HACKETT, 
421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. ' 


ROBERT HALLOWELL, 
421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. 


WALTER LIPPMANN, 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y 


PHILIP LITTELL, 
421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagee 
and other security holders owning or ho!'ine 
1 per cert or more of total amount of bon: 
canara, or other securities are: 

one. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stock holders, and 
security holders, if afy, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but 
so, in cases where the stockholder and secui'ty 
holder appears upon the books of the compa") 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation. 
the mame of the person of corporation tf’ 
whom such trustee is acting, is given: also that 

tw phs contain statements ¢™ 
bracing affiants full knowledge and belief * 
conditions under 


ogeny. other than that of a bona fide owne' 
Ri Rigg nay pea ne 
any person or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 

bonds, or other securities than 5 © 
stated by him. 


ROBERT HALLOWELIL. 
Signature of Business Manast 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23% 
day of September, 1921. 

JAMES P. EADIE, Notay Public 

My commission expires March 30, 192 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 














October 12, 1921. © 














THE NEW REPUBLIC 


To You Who This Week are Receiving 
THE NEW REPUBLIC 
Jor the First Time 





ILL you please read and ponder the significant words 
with which United States Solicitor-General, James 


M. Beck opens his communication in this issue (p. 189): 


“Ll always read The New Republic with 
interest, because I am so rarely in accord 
with its reasoning or spirit, for I find that 
those with whom I disagree are more stim- 
ulating than those with whom I agree.” 


THIS is not an isolated instance. It is 
typical of the attitude of thousands of New 
Republic readers, perhaps of the majority 
ofthem. But it is not typical of the attitude 
of the majority of American magazine and 
newspaper readers. In our busy, workaday 
life we have come to insist, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, perhaps instinctively as an expres- 
sion of our “freedom,” that our editors fur- 
nish us acceptable reading matter—that is, 
the opinions and ideas that are already our 
own. 

Mr. Beck's generous statement validates 
and illumines The New Republic’s method 
and purpose. The “luxury of disagree- 
ment” which one of you once wrote us he 
“could no longer afford,” soon reveals it- 
self as a necessity to him who seeks that 
stimulus to independent thinking which is 
the foundation and hope of the democratic 
experiment. We have no doubt that many 
of you who will be reading the New Re- 
public this week for the first time (or for 
the first time in several months), will find 


much to “disagree with” in its pages. It 
is that very material that Will profit you 
most, and, by so doing, will profit most that 


promise of American life which The New 


Republic was founded to foster and help 
realize. 

Never before in our history, not even 
before and during the war, was the need 
greater for that articulate, enlightened and 
demanding public opinion which in America 
must always be the eventual ruler. The 
commanding position that America occupies 
as a result of the war, the fate of the Con- 
ference about to meet in Washington, the 
solution of all the vexed problems of recon- 
struction, call for the prompt and effective 
training of this eventual ruler. You will 
search long to find a better means to this 
end than The New Republic. 


subscription.) 








THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 WEST 25ST ST., NEW YORK CITY 
FOR THE ENCLOSED DOLLAR SEND ME THE NEW REPUBLIC 
POR THREE MONTHS (starting «with the expiration of current 
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Why He Earns £30,000 


By Victor Jones 






a Year 


Who Improved His Memory in One Evening 


ERE is perhaps the most remarkable 
H story of memory power-—and what 
it will do to send a man ahead in 
business—that I have run across since I 
learned, to my own great advantage, the 
secret of a better memory from David M. 

Roth, the famous memory expert. 

It is the true experience of two clerks 
in New York City, who started together, 
side by side, at the modest salary of $12 
a week, 

I have the facts straight from John 
Wesley, one of Mr. Roth's most successful 
pupils, who began his own business ca- 
reer in the same office with the two clerks, 
Powers and Weeks, whose story I am go- 
ing to tell you. 

I shall give it in Wesley’s own words— 
as nearly as I can recall them—adding 
that he himself, at 32 years of age, has 
risen to the Treasurership of one of the 
best known Corporations in New York 
City. 

“Powers,” said Wesley, “developed an 
accurate memory. Weeks was always 
forgetting. Powers with his dependable 
memory proved himself invaluable to his 
employers. He got on amazingly. He 
was always being pushed ahead. A raise 
in salary was to him a fixed semi-annual 
event. 

_ “Facts and figures he had at his finger 
tips. He could always be counted on to 
do anything he was told because his em- 
ployers found that they could count on 
him—he always remembered. 

“Weeks, poor chap, was just the oppo- 
site—he was never sure of anything. He 
always ‘guessed’ or ‘thought,’ but never 
seemed to know. . 

“The man with the memory is now, a 
few years later, the head of a giant pub- 


lishing enterprise with a handsome inter-" 


est in the business and a salary of $30,- 
000 a year. 

“The man who could not remember is 
now collecting petty advertising bills for 
a New York newspaper. His salary is 
about $20 a week. 


“You see the success of Powers and the 
failure of Weeks were largely due to 
one’s remarkable memory and the other’s 
inability to remember. 

“IT am sure this is the answer, because I 
had an opportunity to observe both men 
at close range in their daily work.” 


The Sequel 

I saw Wesley five months later and as 
we were talking about the extraordinary 
success of the Roth Memory Course I re- 
called the case of Powers and Weeks. 

“That's funny,” said Wesley. “Do you 
know I ran into Weeks only yesterday in 
Times Square and you never saw such a 
change in a human being. He is in a fine 
new position, and is going ahead fast. 

“I always believed he had good stuff in 
him if he ever found out how to use it— 
but I never dreamed he would get on his 
feet in five short months; for the last 
time I saw him he was about the sorriest 
spectacle you can imagine. 

“And to what do you think he attri- 
butes his new grip on himself? 

“Nothing more or less than the Roth 
Memory Course, which I sent him in the 
hope that it would bring him to. 

“Not only has Weeks found his memory 


but he has become keener and more ob- 
serving. He says it is a wonderful feel- 
ing to be sure of his facts, as Mr. Roth’s 
lessons have taught him to be. 


“He says he is getting to remember 
faces and names about as easily as his 
A B C’s and the same with telephone 
numbers and street addresses and busi- 
ness statistics.” 

VICTOR JONES. 


For obvious reasons Mr. Jones has 
substituted the names Powers, Weeks, 
and Wesley for the real names of the 
gentlemen mentioned in this story. 


ia tr oY oe 


David M. Roth began with a poor 
memory himself. He says that, more than 
anything else, was what set him to culti- 
vating his own memory and working out 
the wonderful Roth System which has 
been responsible for so many thousands 
of improved memories all over the United 
States. 

Mr. Roth actually could not remember 
a man’s name twenty 


acquired, especially appeal to me. I may 
add that I already had occasion to test hic 
effectiveness of the first two lessons in th. 
preparation for trial of an important ac 
tion in which I am about to engage.” 
Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong 
A single evening spent on the first lesson wi!) 
give you the secret on which the whole Rot) 
System is based. In that first evening yoy 
should easily double your memory power. Afte; 
a few hours with Mr. Roth’s course you wil! b- 
amazed and fascinated at the mew sense of cor 
fidence and power that will be yours. You wi 
be freed forever from the artificial memory 
tricks to which most of us have been slaves 
You wil! learn to remember instantly: 


Names and Faces Business Figures 


| What You Read Statistics 

Speeches You Hear Facts 

Talks References 
Business Details Sermons and Lectur: 
Selling Points Business Reports 
Legal Points Good Stories 
Conversations School Lessons 
Pictures Household Duties 


History and Dates Business Appointments 
Streets and Numbers Social Engagements 


And you will find it, not hard work as you 
might suspect, but just as much fun as piaying 
an absorbing game. For Mr. Roth makes th: 

act of remembering an 





secouds after being 
introduced to him. 


Yet today there are 
probably 
people or more in the 
United States whom 
Mr. Roth has met at 
different times—most 
of them only once— 
whom he can name 
instantly on sight. 

The accounts of 
Mr. Roth’s amazing 
memory feats have 
been published in 
newspapers all the 
way from Seattle to 
New York. He goes 
into a banquet room 
or lecture hall and 
after being introduc- 
ed to fifty or sixty 
people turns his back 
while they change 
seats. He then picks =a 
out every one by 
name and tells him 
his telephone num- 
ber and business 
connection—for good 
measure. As Mr. 


gon Shorthand,” 
ries,” “Super 


$15 to $75 


recently wrote: 





400,000 


10,000 le have paid $5 or $7 for one of our 
Bolt bubeomement Courses—and 

no one was asked to pay until he had five 
days to examine the course in his own home. 
Until the Independent Corporation pub- 
lished the “‘Roth Memory Course,” “Para- 
“Mastery of | 
“Drawing, Art and Cartooning,” “Reading 
Character at Sight,” “How to Write Sto- 


sonal development courses, where could 
anyone buy similar courses for less than 


Because we want to add two hundred 
thousand more names to our list of satisfied 
customers at an early date, we are making a 


SPECIAL PRICE 


(Regular Price $5.00) 
Others sell for $15 to $75 


Act quickly as this special opportunity 
be open for only a short time. 
purchasers have written letters similar to 
Robert P. Downs, of Detroit, Mich., who 


“T can’t see how you ask so little, while 
others with far inferior courses get from 
$20 to $60 for theirs.” 


easy, natural, automati 
process of the mind 


SEND 
NO MONEY 


a So ws is the In 
ent orporation 
Seer atichore of the 
Roth Memory Course 
that once you have an 
opportunity to sce in 
your own home how 
a few short hours how 
to double, yes, triple 
your memory power 
that they are willing to 
send the course on fre 
examination. 
Don’t send any mone) 


Merely mail the coupo: 
$ or write a letter and th 
complete course wil! > 
sent, all charges pre 
paid, at once, so that 


you make take advan! 
age of the special price 
and save $2.00. If you 
are not entirely satisfic 
send it back any time 
within five days after 
you receive it and you 
will owe nothiny. ; 

On the other hand, if 
you are as pleased a: 
are the thousands of 
Other men and women 
who have used the 


remember 


Speech,” 


hip,” and other per- 


Many 








Roth says, there is . 
nothing miraculous about this. Any one 


can do it and the other apparently ii 
things that so astonish Mr. Roth’s audiences. 


A Better Memory in 
One Evening 


Mr. Roth’s System which he has developed 
through years of study has been put into a 
course of seven fascinating lessons, so easy 
that a twelve-year old child can learn them— 
yet so effective in their improvement of the 

business 


emory that hundreds of execu 
ull om the cou their own testimony— 


ntry—by 
consider the Roth Course well nigh priceless 
to them. 

Read this letter for Terrence J. McManus of 
the firm of Olcott, McManus & Ernst, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broad- 
way, and one of the most famous trial lawyers 


in New York: 

“May I take occasion to state that I re- 
gard your service in giving this system to 
the world as a public benefaction. The 
wonderful simplicity of the method, and 
the ease with which its principles may be 


ad 


course, send only $3 in 
full payment. You take no risk and you have 


to gain, so mail the coupon now be 
eS ale offer is withdrawn. Inde 


gg sag Dept. R-1510, 319 Sixth 
mates “Ty 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


' Dept. R+1510, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen:—Please mail me The Roth Me™ 
ory Course for 5 days free trial. If ! decide 
to keep it I will remit $3, the Special Price 
Otherwise I will return it to you. It is unde’ 
stood that this coupon puts me under no 0b! 
gation whatsoever. 


New Rep. 10-12 a 








